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GAIN por- 
A traiture holds 

autocratic 
sway. Portraits 
confront the visitor 
on nearly every 
wall of this spring's 
exhibition, and 
there is no denying 
their _insistence. 
Landscape has the 
air of retiring 
abashed before the 
multitude of can- 
vases that pro- 
claim the majesty 
of man, his over- 
lordship, his asser- 
tive personality. 
Is there any con- 
nection between 
this rage for por- 
traiture and the 
furious dissection 
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MR. ROWLAND WHEELWRIGHT. 
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of private life and 
character which is 
so egregious a fea- 
ture of modern 
interest, and to 
which modern 
journalism caters 
so lavishly? The 
question is instruc- 
tive, the answer 
not so clear. But 
the fact is patent, 
whatever the cause 
may be; and our 
regret is not so 
much that por- 
traiture is exces- 
sive, but that other 
subjects seem to 
be losing interest 
for the painter. 
This article, 
which deals with 
some of the work 
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but he soon betook himself to the 
strenuous discipline of the Herkomer ; 
School at Bushey. This period of his 
art education completed, he took a 
studio in the village of Bushey, where j 
all his pictures are painted. Besides 

his studio work he assists Miss Kemp- 

Welch in the school she has started at 
Bushey for figure and animal painting. 
Mr. Wheelwright was elected a member . 
of the R.B.A. about two years ago, 

and the permanent municipal galleries 

of Preston and Oldham have both been 

enriched by purchases of his pictures. 

His “Enid and Geraint” in this 
year’s Academy is one of his finest com- 
positions, distinguished as much by 
poetic fancy as by correctness of draw- 
ing and graceful composition. The 
wood-path is flecked with sunlight, 
which shines full upon the figure of 
MR. CHARLES E. BUTLER. the girl, strongly emphasised against 
the dark foliage of the wood. . There 
exhibited in the present show at Bur- is a pathetic beauty in the averted head 
lington House, is necessarily, 
owing to limitations of space, 
very fragmentary. Selection 
is imperative, of course, but 
the selection has not been 
made on any defined principle. 
We have, however, confined 
these notes chiefly to the 
younger painters and to those 
who are not yet academicians 
or associates. The Academy 
of this year is rich indeed in 
the work of artists who are in 
the earlier stages of their 
careers, who may or may not 
attain first rank in the future, 
but give high promise of 
renown. It is from among 
these that our illustrations are 
selected. 

Mr. Rowland Wheelwright, 
whose romantic picture of 
“ Enid and Geraint” forms the 
frontispiece to this number, is 
an Australian by birth, and 
was educated at Tonbridge 
School. Upon selecting art 
as his vocation in life Mr. 
Wheelwright began his 
studies in the artistic atmo- 


sphere of St. John’s Wood, MRS. ERNEST E. SYKES. Charles E, Butler, 
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and a suggestion of wistfulness in the 
figure that touch the sympathies keenly. 

Mr. Charles E. Butler, whose portrait 
is given on p. 304, was born in 1864, 
at St. Leonards-on-Sea, and he studied 
at the Hastings School of Art, later at 
the St. John’s Wood Art Schools, under 
Calderon, and also at the Royal Academy 
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All of these paintings are now in private 
collections, and, in addition to these, his 
larger subject-picture, entitled “ The 
Dawn of Peace—Her Triumph over War,” 
which was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1901, was bought for the 
Durban Art Gallery in South Africa, 
where it now hangs. 





THE WHITE HOUNDS. 


Miss Maud Earl. 


** And the soul is as blown dust within the wood, 
Wherein the white hounds move, where timeless shadows brocd.” 


Schools. His first Academy picture was 
exhibited in 1889, and among his other 


pictures which have been hung at Bur- ; 


lington House especially to be noted 
were the subject-pictures of “ The Car of 
Lucifera, or Procession of the Vices” 
(1898), “‘ Arthur ”’ (1904), “ Thena ” (1893), 
“ Fame and Shame” (1902), and “ Sieg- 
fried Discovering the Dragon Fafnir.” 


Mr. Butler has also attained distinction 
as a portrait painter, and we reproduce 
his portrait of Mrs. Ernest E. Sykes, hung 
on the walls of this year’s Academy Ex- 
hibition—a portrait of exceptional charm 
and naturalness of expression. He has 
also painted portraits of Sir Wm. J. Lan- 
caster, Sir Alfred Dryden, Bart., the 
Venerable Archdeacon Emery of Ely, 
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Medicine at Cambridge University, 
Hamon le Strange, Esq., Provincial 
Grand Master of Norfolk, a presenta- 
tion portrait, and many others. Mr. 
Butler's artistic versatility is evidenced 
in yet another direction: he is pas- 
sionately fond of music, and for the 
past eighteen years has been organist 
in one of the large London churches. 
Miss Maud Earl inherits her artistic 
tastes from her father, under whom 
she studied. Asan animal painter she 
has acquired a high position, but her 
picture in this year’s exhibition con- 
firms her claims as an imaginative 
painter of no mean quality. It is 
entitled “The White Hounds,’’ who 
pass in the nameless wood where the 
disembodied soul drifts aimlessly and 
hopelessly. There is a sense of mys- 
tery and of brooding melancholy in 
the picture, out of which the face of 
the hound stares like a materialised 
ghost which may presently fade again 
into a wandering shade. Miss Earl has 
exhibited 
in the 
Royal 
Academy 
since 1885, 
among her 
best-known 
pictures 
being “The 
Dogs of 
Death” 
(1g00), and 
“On Dian’s 
» ey” 
(1g01). As 
a painter 
of canine 
portraits 
she occu- 
pies a 
unique 
position, 
for assured- 
ly no living 
/ artist can 
"TIS BETTER TO HAVE LOVED AND LOST. Francis Barraud. num ber 





MR. FRANCIS BARRAUD, 





sO many 
Dr. Wood, late Head Master of Ton- “sitters” amongst the celebrated and 
bridge, and present Head Master of Har- _uncelebrated pet dogs of the last twenty- 
row, Dr. Lathom, Regius Professor of five years. She has painted the favourite 
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MR, LEXDEN L. POCOCK, 


dogs of both the King and the Queen ; 
most, if not all, of the chief prize-winners 
of Europe, and has held 
exhibitions of her own 
pictures in London, Man- 
chesier and Newcastle. 
Many of her engraved 
works are very popular, 
such as “The Absent- 
minded Beggar,” “ Terriers 
and Toys,” “What We 
Have We Hold,” and “I 
Hear a Voice.” 

Mr. Francis Barraud’s 
painting, “’Tis better to 
have loved and lost,” tells 
one of those pathetic stories 
in paint which appeal so 
strongly to our common 
human sympathies. It is 
the fashion among a school 
of critics to rail at “ anec- 
dotes in paint,” but why, if 
they have technical merit 
and natural truth? Both 
qualities are to be found in 
Mr. Barraud’s Academy 
picture this year. There is 
no forced sentiment in the 
treatment, and the pathos 
touches a universal chord. 
It rings true. 

That military subjects 
should have a_ special 





interest for Mr. J. P. Beadle—per- 
haps an inherited interest—is natural, 
since his father, who retired a Major- 
General, saw long service with the Royal 
Engineers. The artist’s Academy picture, 
“ At the Docks: Artillery for the Front,” 
loses in our reproduction from the 
necessity of so great reduction, for the 
canvas is one of considerable size. The 
picture is noteworthy in that it conveys 
so much more than is apparent to the 
eye. The figures are few and are in 
repose, and yet they suggest the advance 
guard of an army. ‘The repose is the 
outward expression of that British phlegm 
which meets the call to duty without 
fuss or flurry, but with as calm a readi- 
ness for the immediate trial of patience 
as for the future call for courage. Mr. 
Beadle studied under Sir Edgar Boehm, 
Alphonse Legros, Slade Professor of Art 
at the University of London; after- 
wards at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 


THE PEDLAR MISSIONARY. (12TH CENTURY.) 


Lexden L, Pocock. 
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under Cabanel, and finally under G. F. 
Watts. 

In the water-colour room Mr. Lexden 
L. Pocock is represented by “ The Ped- 
lar Missionary,” a picture which tells its 
own story in the furtive look of the 
young devotee, as he hands the forbidden 
book to the lady he seeks to convert. 
Our reproduction of this picture suffers 
much in the loss of colour inseparable 
from black-and-white work. Mr. Pocock 


A RING OF HARMONY. 


was born in Gloucester Road, Regent’s 
Park, London, and is a son of Lewis 
Pocock, R.S.A. He was the first student 
of the Slade School of Art to obtain a 
prize and silver medal. Healso obtained 
the first silver medal for drawing from 
the life at the Royal Academy Schools, 
and a silver medal for a water-colour 
drawing, “Pensation,” at the Crystal 
Palace. He studied for two years in 
Rome, and was elected a member of 
the Water-Colour Society while there. 


Our reproduction of Mr. Fred Roe’s 
painting, “A Ring of Harmony,” is 
taken from a pen-and-ink sketch sup- 
plied by the artist, which in some 
respects affords a more satisfactory ren- 
dering than a half-tone from a photo- 
graph of the original. There is certainly 
more suggestion of colour in this sketch 
than we can usually get in the half-tone 
block. A group of musicians in seven- 
teenth century costumes surround a table 





Fred Roe. 


on which repose tankards and glasses of 
Bohemian design. Warm reds and blacks 
predominate in the colouring. The pic- 
ture is a study of reflected sunlight and 
of facial expression, and, especially in 
this latter regard, is particularly happy. 
The air of joviality, of humorous enjoy- 
ment in their occupation, of wholesome 
content with life and its pleasures, is so 
admirably conveyed that it imparts to 
the spectator something of the same con- 
tented and jolly temperament. 
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One is almost tempted to ask whether 
landscape painting is a decaying art in 
England, judging solely from the com- 
parative paucity of examples in this 
year’s exhibition. Among those which 
have a place on the walls are several 
which proclaim with sufficient emphasis 
that the study of beauty in the many 
moods of Nature can still command an 
ardent devotion and the power to inter- 
pret with faultless skill. Mr. Owen 
Bowen's “Valley of the Wharf, from 
Harewood Avenue” is a very faithful 
revelation of the artist’s power to rouse 
the emotions which the beauties of 
Nature inspire directly—a power which 
only comes from an intimate communion 
with, and prolonged study of, the scene 
depicted. It is most interesting to hear 
Mr. Bowen himself relate his experience 
in painting this picture. The view is, 
in his opinion, one of the finest in the 
entire Wharf Valley, and was painted 
from a point within a mile of his home. 
The horizon is closed by the Orms Cliff 
Crags, one of the most important land- 
marks in Yorkshire. The artist com- 
menced the picture in the early part of 
1906, but the position he had selected 
for his point of view was so exposed 
that he found it impossible to manage 





THE VALLEY OF THE WHARF, FROM HAREWOOD AVENUE. 


Owen Bowen. 





Photo by | [J. Bacon & Sons, Leeds. 


MR. OWEN BOWEN. 


so large a canvas in the open. Every 
expedient was tried in vain, and finally 
he was obliged to lay the picture aside 
for that season and wait till the New 
Year, by which time he had brought to 
his assistance a specially constructed 
caravan, and by this means succeeded in 
completing the picture in time for the 
Royal Academy Exhibition of this year. 
Twice, however, his protecting caravan, 
which might be called a portable open- 
air studio, 
was over- 
turned by the 
force of the 
gales that 
swept across 
the exposed 
position 
from which 
he planned 
the picture. 

This is 
painting 
under diffi- 
culties, and 
tl e narrative 
assists us to 
realise how 
intimate 
must the 
artist’s ac- 
quaintance 
with his sub- 
ject become, 
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MR. JOSEPH CLARK. 


and how profound his knowledge during 
his long and selective study of every 
feature of the scene he aims to portray. 
Mr. Joseph Clark excels in scenes of 
homely life. He paints children with a 
rare feeling for the innocent spirit of 
childhood, its unconscious attitud:s, its 
joyousness and also its 
pathetic moods. Among the 
best known of his pictures 
are “ The Three Little Kit- 
tens,” “The Return of the 
Runaway,” “Hagar and 
Ismael,” and “The Sick 
Child.” The latter was his 
first Academy picture, ex- 
hibited in 1857. He was 
born in Cerne Abbas, Dor- 
setshire, in 1834, and, coming 
up to London at the age of 
eighteen, began the study of 
painting at the gallery of 
the late J. M. Leigh, after- 
wards becoming a student at 
the Royal Academy Schools. 
His picture this year, which 
is reproduced herewith, in- 
troduces no less than seven 
figures, representing, one is 
tempted to say, the seven 
ages of man, for they run 
the gamut from the baby 
scarce able to toddle to the 
aged grandmother. It is a 
picture of homely charm, 
instinct with life and truth 
to human niture. Two little 


wandering musicians are FOR DAILY BREAD. 


entertaining the tamily of the cottager, 
and the admirable grouping gives oppor- 
tunity for careful delineation of the 
varying expressions on nearly all the 
faces. The light pours through the 
open doorway, throwing all the figures 
into strong relief, and it is evident that 
every detail has been carefully considered 
to give the most vivid reality to the 
composition as a whole. Mr. Clark has 
now completed his fiftieth year as an 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy. He is 
a member of the Society of Oil Painters. 

One of the few pictures of a religious 
character hung in this year’s Academy 
is “ The First Easter Morn,” by Mr. J. 
Doyle Penrose. The two Marys are 
before the open door of the tomb, 
from which an intense light issues, 
and in the midst of the radiance is 
dimly seen the figure of the angel, who 
announces to the astonished and per- 
turbed women the resurrection of their 
Lord. A third figure is approaching the 





Joseph Clark. 
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mouth of the tomb, 
but still hidden from 
the radiance. Thus, 
probably, Mr. Penrose 
purposes to indicate 
the doubt created by 
the discrepancies in 
the narratives as to 
whether the Marys 
were accompanied in 
their early visit to the 
sepulchre “ on the first 
day of the week,” or, 
if they were, as to who 
the third woman was. 
The interest of the 
picture undoubtedly 
centres in the very 
beautiful profile of the 
Mother of Christ, who 
kneels in awed adora- 
tion before the open 
tomb. The figure of 


THE FIRST EASTER MORN. 


Mary Magdalene 








MR, J. DOYLE PENROSE. 


‘He is risen; He is not here!” 





may be a trifle theatri- 
cal in its pose, but it 
is almost impossible to 
avoid a tendency to 
over-emphasis in paint- 
ing this subject. The 
same tendency may be 
observed in the earlier 
Italian masters, whose 
religious sincerity isnot 
to be doubted. But the 
picture lacks nothing 
in spiritual  signifi- 
cance. That quality 
is amply realised in 
the rapt gaze and 
adoring form of the 
Virgin Mary. Here 
breathes the very 
ecstasy of faith and 
worship. 

Mr. Penrose is in the 


prime of life and has, we may hope, 





J. Doyle Penrose. 
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many years of ardent 
work before him. He 
studied at the Kendal 
School of Painting 
and at the Royal 
Academy, and among 
his best-known pic- 
tures are “Margaret 
of Anjou and the 
Robber” and “The 
Last Chapter.” 

Mr. John B. Noel 
is a son of the well- 
known landscape 
painter, Mr. David 
Bates, and assumed 
the family name Noel 
to avoid confusion, 
that his work might 
stand on itsown merits. He hasa distinct 
style, and has a strong bias in favour of 
special features of landscape which are 
often somewhat neglected by the modern 
school. He has a keen appreciation of 
the beauty of masses of clematis and 
woodvine trailing over hedgerows and 





MR. JOHN B. NOEL. 
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children blackberry- 
picking in the 
autumn, have met 
with favourable con- 
sideration at the 
exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy and 
the New Gallery. 
Obviously he paints 
such things con amore, 
and his unobtrusive, 
yet effective, render- 
ing of them is invari- 
ably charming. 

The title of Mr. 
Noel’s present 
Academy picture is 
“ The Birthof Spring,” 
and, as might be 
expected, the artist’s intense love of the 
exuberant outburst of flower and leaf 
when the frozen earth is unbound by 
genial spring declares itself and, indeed, 
revels in the full glory of opportunity. 
His canvas seems itself to be endowed 
with life and to feel the tumult of 





THE BIRTH OF SPRING. 


John B. Noel. 


‘* The genial spring unbinds the frozen earth, 
Dawns on the trees, and gives the Primrose birth.” 


brushwood ; and his studies of woodland 
carpeted with primroses and bluebells in 
early spring, and of bramble and busy 


awakening energy—to be bursting into 
blossom and the faint green garment 
of renewed consciousness. 





THE ROYAL 


MR. J. L. WIMBUSH, 


Mr. J. L. Wimbush has a fondness for 
somewhat melodramatic effects, which he 


indulges with no little gusto in his paint- 
ing of the excise officer's discomfiture, 
to which he gives the title of “Quits.” 
The precise interpretation of this caption 
is, doubtless, that the smugglers are now 


at last “quits” with the man who has 
made their business anything but a 
sinecure. The treatment is vigorous and 
even, the only touch of that exag- 
gerated quality which justifies the 
term melodramatic being found in 
the attitude of the excise officer, who 
is apparently to get short shrift and 
does not take it in a spirit of resigna- 
tion. The figures of the four men 
who guard the officer are admirable 
in their unstudied dignity and unruffled 
composure. 

Mr. Wimbush was born at Warwick 
fifty-seven years ago, and at the age of 
16 commenced to study at South Ken- 
sington School of Art, working in the 
modelling-room, but he soon abandoned 
that branch of art and took up colour. 
When he was 21 years of age he went to 
America, where he engaged in portrait 
painting and scene painting for the 
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theatres. The Philadelphia Academy of 
Fine Arts was just opening, and he joined 
the life class there. No fees were required, 
and all classes were free to the student 
who passed the examination, the 
Academy being supported at that time 
by two millionaires, Mr. Claghorne and 
Mr. Fairman Rogers. Mr. Wimbush 
speaks very highly of this school, and 
avers that, of all he has seen, he never 
knew one so well fitted as this; and he 
heartily acknowledges a deep debt of 
gratitude to the school and its most able 
Professor, Thomas Eakins. Mr. Wimbush 
returned to England after five years’ 
absence, and immediately went to paint 
for a London dealer at Pont Aven in 
Brittany. After two years he returned to 
London and started drawing for the 
illustrated Press, designing theatrical 
show cards and posters, &c. During the 
winter months he would run over to 
Paris and have three months’ grind at 
Julian’s Academy under M. Bougerau, 
but when in England he drew every night 
at Heatherley’s Art School. His studio 
was then at 8, Fitzroy Square, and fortu- 
nately J. McNeill Whistler took the studio 
over his, and Mr. Wimbush had the great 
privilege of watching Whistler paint 
from day today. Mr. Wimbush has in 
his possession a chair which once belonged 


MR. ARTHUR A. DIXON, 
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QUITS. (SMUGGLERS AND EXCISE OFFICER.) John L. Wimbush. 
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MR. ARTHUR J. W. BURGESS. 


to Mr. Whistler; the two artists in fact 
exchanged chairs. Mr. Wimbush having 
one that Whistler wanted to introduce 


into a picture he was painting, presented 
it to him, and in return got one of 
Whistler’s chairs on which the famous. 
artist had painted a butterfly. All through 


TIMELY ASSISTANCE, 


his life Mr. Wimbush has made it a rule 
to attend a life school if possible, and so 
keep from rusting. Mr. Wimbush lives 


at Dartmouth, where most of his 
pictures are painted. 
Mr. Arthur A. Dixon’s imposing 
canvas, entitled “ The King’s Daugh- 
ters,” is well hung in the large gallery 
of Burlington House. It is extremely 
decorative in composition and treat- 
ment, and at once arrests attention by 
the boldness of the conception and the 
moral efficiency of the contrast presented 
with such directness of effect between 
the women who labour and the women 
who simply enjoy. The king’s daughters 
are passing by a field in which the 
toilers are laboriously pulling up the 
root crops. Some of them pause in 
their work to contemplate the gay 
cavalcade of royal ladies and their 
attendants who leisurely pass along the 
highway, chatting and making merry, 
while a richly decorated canopy is held 
over them to protect them from the 
sun’s rays. The tall, gaunt figure of the 
woman who has just risen from her task 
and, holding the gathered swede still in 
her hand, stands looking with stern, set 
features—which bear the marks of a life- 
time of ceaseless labour—on the gay 
butterflies of fashion passing her by, is 
extremely effective. 

Mr. Dixon was born in London in 
1872. He studied at a school of art for 


Arthur J. W. Burgess. 


a few years, obtaining numerous medals 
and scholarships, and afterwards con- 
tinued his art training at the Slade 
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Arthur A. Dixon. 





THE KING'S DAUGHTERS. 
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School and the Arts and (Crafts. Then 
he betook himself, to use his own words, 
‘“*to the wilds of Sussex” where he has 
since remained, diligently following his 
beloved vocation. His first large picture, 
“The Pied Piper of Hamlyn,” was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1808. 
This was followed by other paintings in 
the same series, and by the “King’s 
Garden” and other works, shown from 
time to time either at the Academy or 
the New Gallery exhibitions. Most of 
these are now in the hands of private 
collectors. 

In dealing above with the work of 
Mr. Beadle we ventured to trace his 
devotion to military subjects to the 
influence exerted by his father’s connec- 
tion with the army,and in like manner it 
is impossible not to think that Mr. Arthur 
W. Burgess has been led to adopt the 
sea, and especially naval subjects, as his 
metiey by either inherited fondness for 


‘* BURLINGTON HOUSE.” 











the sea or through early association, since 
he is the son of a retired naval officer. 
He was born at Bombala, New South 
Wales, in 1879, and came to England in 
1901, where he studied at St. Ives, Corn- 
wall. During the past four years he has had 
the entrée to naval dockyards for the pur- 
pose of studying battleships and gather- 
ing his material from first hand. He 
first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1904, the title of his picture being 
“ Bulwarks of the Rising Sun.” “ Bri- 
tannia’s Glory” was shown in 1905 and 
“Hopeless” in 1906. This year his 
Academy picture is inscribed “ Timely 
Assistance,” a reproduction of which we 
give on page 316. Mr. Burgess has also 
exhibited at the other chief London and 
provincial exhibitions. He has been 
for some years a working member of 
the Langham Sketching Club and of 
the Royal Art Society of New South 
Wales. 

















By JAMES L. MACKENZIE, 


[All Dramatic Rights Reserved.] 


O, your leddyship—neither will he 
drink your wine, he says, nor 
take your money in payment o’ 
the music, till he speak a word in your 
ear; and he bids me tell your grace 
forbye that he comes frae Spain.” 

“Spain!” echoed Lady Cassillis, her 
face white with a sudden resurrection of 
thoughts and fears. 

“Beware o’ gipsy gangrels—I rede 
your leddyship beware,” continued Effie 
Kinniemont, her bowerwoman. “A pack 
of singin’, flutin’, sornin’ thieves—they’ve 
come about the house for nae guid, I’se 
warrant.” 

“Tell the man,” faltered Lady 
Cassillis, a look of far surmise in her 
eyes, “tell him that Spain engages no 
interest of mine.” 

Effie retreated to the end of the long 
and shadowy tapestried room. In a deep 
embrasure of the wall was a high narrow 
window that gave but faint outline to 
the furniture where a thin shaft of sun- 
light fell. Peering on tiptoe through 
the casement she held a brief talk with 
the man from overseas who stood on the 
green below in front of the house. 

Presently she came back to her young 
mistress with a face between wonder 
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and timidity. “Ech! he’s a fine spoken 
man,” the bowerwoman exclaimed, “ the 
mair’s the pity that Egyptian bluid 
creeps in his veins.” 

“Is that what he says?” 

‘He says he kens fine that Spain has 
nae concern for your leddyship; never- 
theless it behoves to hear his message, 
and he engages his honour nae harm 
shall be done you by his frien’s or 
himsel’.” 

“Give me my mantle, Effie; I will 
step out-bye to the green and see this 
man.” 

“Mass, my leddy—! ” the bowerwoman 
cried, falling back a step, her face 
illumined with remonstrance. 

“Make no mention of mass in my 
hearing, woman,” said Lady Jean, with a 
calm severity that well dissimulated the 
tumult surging round her heart, “my 
Lord Cassillis would be extremely wroth 
to know so polluted a word had been 
uttered within his walls.” 

“Your leddyship desires your mantle,” 
replied Effie Kinniemont simply, and 
left the room. 

What implication lay in this rejoinder 
that the Llood should flee to Lady Jean's 
face—that face, white and red, the very 
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bread and wine of love—and burn 
fiercely upon her cheeks? Strange con- 
jectures eddied through her brain. Was 
the man the bearer of some farewell 
message from her dead lover ?—for her 
brother not long since had written to tell 
her that their erewhile playfellow had 
been killed in a duel at Madrid; and 
now she was the girl wife, ringed if not 
wooed, of stern John Kennedy, sixth 
Earl of Cassillis in the peerage of Scot- 
land, a chosen vessel among the 
Covenanters, a sword in the hand of the 
Lord for the destruction of His enemies. 

Perhaps Effie was in the right of it, 
she thought. The wife of Earl Cassillis 
to peril herself at the word of a stranger, 
a tatterdemalion vagabond—(you are to 
remember those were days when abduct- 
ing was as common as kissing)}—might 
prove but a fool’s bargain. She should 
not go forth; she should only step to the 
window and take a peep at this mysterious 
visitant, who with his wastrel companions 
had come singing and fluting on the 
green and then asked to see her; and 
when Cassillis returned with his men 
from the affairs that had called him 
away for a week she should ask him to 
leave her in future a better safeguard 
than her maids; for, indeed, what sort 
of protection was the old serving man 
Willie Goldie, or the scattered tenantry 
who lived nowhere within immediate 
call ? 

She threw a look to the upper end of 
the room, and then, in a sudden access 
of resolution, stepped swiftly to the high 
window. 

Drawing a footstool under it—she was 
not very tall, though of elegant carriage— 
for a moment or two she baulked herself, 
a hand raised to the ledge of the window, 
the closed knuckles of the other pressed 
doubtfully against her upper lip, her 
foot on the stool, and her gaze aslant on 
the floor ; then raised herself to the level 
of the casement and looked out. 

The man on the green below made an 
impulsive step forward—their eyes en- 
countered—a hoarse whisper of joyful 
recognition arose from the tattered gipsy. 

Lady Jean did not hear the whisper, 
or, if she did, the words but intensified 
the mist that overcame her senses; she 
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reeled against the wall, the room swam 
away in a whirl, her hand lost its hold 
upon the ledge; and Effie, when she 
returned with the mantle, found her 
mistress prone in a swoon on the floor. 

“Lack the day! lack the day!” 
whinnied the dame, scurrying to her 
help and down upon her knees. With a 
handy cordial to the lips and sundry 
beseechings to “Win up! win up!— 
rouse, my doo, my heart ! ”»—and endear- 
ments to “Slocken your throat wi’ the 
cordial,” a streak of colour came into 
the stricken features; and in a while 
Effie brought the little countess round 
from the faint into which her spirit had 
so swiftly withdrawn. 

Lady Jean opened her eyes and turned 
them to the face of the bowerwoman 
cherishing and bending over her. A 
miserable agony of a smile writhed 
across Lady Jean’s countenance as she 
gathered her stifled breath and said 
feebly: “Saw ye ever the like of this, 
Effie ?” 

“It’s juist a bit dwam, my leddy—the 
mother at your heart is ower much for 
ye.” Lady Jean smiled again wanly and 
drooped like a broken lily. For woman- 
hood was about her and the comforting 
words of Effie were as bitter herbs. Effie, 
in her own superstitious mind, put the 
mischance down to some unhallowed 
spell or glamour the gipsy was casting 
upon her. 

Suddenly a sharp and startling tap 
came ping-g! against the high window. 

Lady Jean rose to her elbow. 

“Bide ye, bide ye!” begged the 
affrighted serving woman. They could 
see, sticking to the outside, a dart made 
of atwig. In the cleft of the dart a 
small piece of folded paper was wedged. 

Effie stood at a pause, her gaze 
travelling from the dart to her lady’s 
face, and from her lady's face back to the 
dart. “ Here's unsanctified doings! ” she 
exclaimed under her breath. 

“It'll be the, gipsy,” said Lady Jean, 
and she was for rising to take the missive 
herself. 

“Na, na,” interposed Effie hastily, “a 
wrunkled auld limmer like mysel’ is mair 
sib to gipsies and him we winnae name” 
—crossing herself at mention of the Evil 
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One—“than is your ladyship’s grace. 
Effie Kinniemont maun take the risk o’ 


handlin’ the thing.” And as Lady Jean 
knew her bowerwoman was innocent of 
reading, she let her have her way. 

Strangely—so the superstitious old 
dame considered it—the unholy thing 
did not blister her fingers at the touch. 
This would have been a sure sign of its 
nefarious origin, according to all that she 
had been taught of the Devil and his 
underlings. She lingered in handing the 
billet to her mistress whose hand was 
outstretched for it. Effie had satisfied 
her own curiosity; and that, to 
any woman, is 
enough. 

“Dinnae fyle 
your fingers wi’ 
this,” she pleaded, 
in deferential yet 
maternal anxi- 
ety ; “‘e’en bid me 
tear it up; hae 
nae trock wi’ 
thae Egyptians— 
the tree has lang 
blossomed that 
waits their hang- 
in’, the rogues.” 

But Lady Cas- 
silllis insisted, 
with a spasmodic 
twitching of her outstretched fingers, 
and the bowerwoman, gulping her mis- 
givings as best she might, resigned the 
twist of paper into her ladyship’s hand. 
Effie’s brisk eye saw the features of 
her mistress pass, as she scanned the 
writing, into a blank of absorption ; and 
it was in a far-away voice that Lady Jean, 
after a silence, requested her to bid the 
gipsy come again at evenfall. 

“It’s the glamerie, sure eneuch!” 
exclaimed Effie, now thoroughly aghast ; 
“never foot o’ mine stirs to set a tryst 
between your leddyship and ony Egyptian 
born. They came frae the land o’ dark- 
ness at the first, and darkness is the por- 
tion o’ a’ that meddle wi’ them.” 

All dizzied, like one in a dream, Lady 
Jean was writing across the face of the 
letter. 

Kindling into a more assertive note 
(since she thought it was a duel for an 
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The man made an impulsive 
step forwards. 


immortal soul), Effie ran on: “ The gipsy 
randies have pleasured your leddyship 
wi’ their music; if they winnae be quit 
wi’ a sup o’ wine an’ a piece 0’ gowd, let 
them shank it back to Spain, say I, if 
that’s their calf-country, an’ try their 
whillywha’s on the ears o’ the gentry 
there. Keep me! "—digging her fists 
akimbo into her ample waist and work- 
ing up a fictitious bravado, her face 
defying the fatal window—“ they’re 
bonnie birds to be flutterin’ leddies wi’ 
letters an’ sic black arts.” 

Without answering a word to her 
woman, Lady Jean took a pounce-box, 
sprinkled a little sand upon the paper to 
dry what she had written, shook it clean, 
and inserting it again in the dart, went 
to the window and threw the arrowy 
missive Out into the air. 

Effie patted her hands distressfully 
together at this, and—‘ Oh, my hinny 
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will ye sign yourself awa’ to the Enemy ?” 
cries she. 

“Effie, you’re gaun gyte,” laughed 
Lady Cassillis, in the vernacular, but the 
voice trembled hysterically in her throat. 

“‘Gude kens there’s madness in the air, 
onyway,” said Effie. 

Lady Jean brooded upon her bower- 
woman. “ What! for telling the gipsy 
minstrels to pipe again at e’en?” 

“Your grace, besure, wadnae dance to 
their hellicat tunes? ”’ 

“Effie, you will please to remember 
you are my bowerwoman and not speak 
that fashion,” said the countess, pre- 
tending an air of cold dignity that was 
far from her fevered emotions. 

“ Tll fa’ me to come in your leddyship’s 
displeasure,” replied Effie, with an under- 
gleam of tenacity; “but worse be my 
lot the day I stand aside to suffer God's 
Adversary hae his will 0’ ye!” And at 
that the old dame passed out of the 
room. 


Alone, on the green before Cassillis 
House that evening, stood the man from 
overseas. A recorder which he played— 
an instrument akin to the flageolet— 
poured forth the notes of a plaintive 
melody. Thrice had he repeated it with- 
out charming a sign from the house. But 
he was fortified with more than patience. 
Had he not Lady Jean’s reply, her hand 
across his, that she would speak a word 
with him? 

It was not till the sun had dipped 
behind the woods, leaving glittering 
arabesques of gold playing through the 
topmost branches, that there stole out-—— 

No—not I.ady Jean, but her maids. 

The gipsy’s music faltered with his 
breath in the middle of a phrase. What 
should this trooping forth of her women 
portend? Wasita mockat him? Had 
she tricked him and set them to laugh 
and flout at a faithfulness that had been 
drawn to the imminent verge of danger ? 
Rage and invective gripped his impulsive 
heart. But these angry passions changed 
at a stroke when presently after, through 
the gateway, he espied a petite figure 
coming down the stair, demure and 
stately. Conspicuous at her waist was 
a sash of the Kennedy colours—her 


husband’s. To think she should have 
come to be called by any other name 
than his own made his soul fall dead 
within him. 

Lady Cassillis was threading her way 
to the front of her women when a voice 
at her shoulder brought her to a stop at 
the edge of the green. 

“T rede your grace tak’ tent,” were the 
words (it was Effie, her bowerwoman) 
that slid into her ear; “ beware, there’s 
a spy upon you.” 

“A spy?” Lady Jean was red as 
shame. 

a: 

“Who?” 

“Yourself—your leddyship’s ain con- 
science.” 

A vague pensive smile curved the 
corners of Lady Jean’s mouth and her 
hand instinctively sought Effie’s arm. 
““Stay by my side,” she said in a flutter- 
ing note and gazing abstractedly where 
the gipsy stood; “you shall be my 
conscience-keeper in this matter.” 

“T'll hae naebody’s conscience in 
keepin’ but my ain,” replied Effie; “ the 
Egyptian is blearin’ your leddyship’s een 
—weary on me that had nae jealousy o’ 
his cantrips at the first! ’’ and she pursed 
her lips tightly together and glared at 
the ambassador of evil who had now 
approached within a few paces. 

“You have a message for me?” began 
Lady Cassillis in so clear and indifferent 
a key that all could hearken, but address- 
ing the air over his head rather than the 
man himself. 

The wanderer bowed, his hand to his 
breast. 

“It’s ill talking with a dry throat,” 
said Lady Cassillis, with spurious geni- 
ality, her eyes looking mistily about her 
till they lighted upon a serving maid who 
stood with wine and a silver cup upon a 
salver. 

“By this, madam, I see you make the 
messenger as welcome as his tidings” ; 
and before she knew what she could 
frame for a’reply to that, he had filled 
the cup and was proffering it with the 
compliment : “‘In Spain there was a man 
bragged the red wine could be seen 
through your throat when you drank, of 
so delicate a texture was your beauty,” 
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“I drink to that man’s memory,” she 
replied, in an uncertain modulation ; and 
having put the cup to her lips was return- 
ing it when the gipsy’s hand drew back 
and remained suspended. 

“ To his memory?” he echoed curiously. 
“ The man lives.” 

There was no mistaking the meaning 
of her measured words to that. “They 
told me it had pleased God to call him 
aside. To me, the man is dead.” 

“ Madam, they lied—lied most cruelly,” 
he exclaimed, and spilled the red wine 
upon the grass, “so may their blood 
answer it!” 

“And whase son may ye be, that ye 
dare sic language before her grace?” 
intervened Effie. All that had been said 
had been a riddle to her. 

Keeping a constant face, Lady Jean 
bade her maids, who stood clinging to 
one another, to retire out of earshot, and 
it was with leaden feet that Effie, upon 
a commanding look, likewise left the 
side of her mistress. 

“Jean, is this the way of it?” began 
my lord rapscallion, in hurried accents of 
old familiarity ; “‘am I come hither to be 
received—by your maids?” 

“How else can the Countess of Cas- 
sillis speak openly with a gipsy?” she 
answered, with a frankness that did not 
ring true. “ Why do you come with a 
stained face and wearing these rags?” 

“Ts it taunting me with that, you are?” 
said he, a searching eye upon her. “ Never 
that, sure? Was I to come heralding 
myself as Sir John Faw, the castaway 
lover of Lady Jean Hamilton?” 

“T thank you for that. I am only fit 
then to be visited by gipsies,” and she 
held her chin a thought higher. 

“ Jean * 

“T am no longer Lady Jean Hamil- 
ton,” keeping up the fiction of numb 
indifference. 

‘“‘ Meaning, what cares the Countess of 
Cassillis for John Faw? You drank to 
his memory, said you. Am I then to 
be clean gone from you for ever ?—be 
nothing but a remembrance?” As he 
paused, a dead leaf fell between them 
from the autumn branches overhead. “A 
like enough sign,” he sighed bitterly, 
“dead leaves—dead loves.” 
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Lady Jean withdrew her gaze from its 
distant abstraction. Her look sickened 
as she spoke, and a tear brimmed upon 
her eyelid. ‘ My father engaged himself 
to Cassillis, after you went to Spain, that 
I should be his wife, and then,” her mouth 
distraught, “‘we had news you were 
killed in a fight there.” 

“ And believing me dead, you thought 
yourself obliged to consent ?” 

“ Johnie, there’s no service in saying it 
that fashion,” lifting her drawn face in 
appeal. But his was inexorable in its 
domination over her. 

“Your father’s a braw lawyer, and a 
shrewd—none better to be King’s Advo- 
cate, as he is, than Earl Haddington. 
The dregs of Papistry stick fast to his 
ribs. To secure himself from the atten- 
tions of the prevailing party in the State, 
by giving you to their leader Cassillis, 
was deep.” 

At these grim words the heart of Lady 
Cassillis became a mirror to all the 
emotions that a woman can sustain. 

“And Cassillis—does he love you, 
Jean?" His eyes penetrated her as if 
they would read the answer unspoken, 
for she kept silence, and groped in the 
dark of bewildered thoughts, and only 
looked at him in something between 
shame and reproach, till the rebuke came 
to her lips 

“Johnie, there are 
between man and wife.” 

“And you—you love Cassillis? But 
there needs no answer—I see it at your 
waist.” 

It was her sash of the Kennedy colours. 

“Why should you ask? Is he not my 
husband ?” 

“Husband!” Sir John Faw breathed 
in hot scorn. ‘“ With what coin did he 
purchase the dignity? He is a thief—he 
has robbed me of that which was mine.” 

“ With him lies no blame,’ said Lady 
Jean, gathering a confidence that carried 
her along almost without knowing what 
she was saying ; “ our hand-fasting, yours 
and mine, was secret—he could wit 
nothing of you. Earl Cassillis is a 
gentleman well-kenned, and wrongs not 
any man.” 

“Then let no wrong be done him!” 
Sir John’s face craned close to hers, and 
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he ran on in a hurry of words: “ Jean, 
you are deceiving him ; you shelter under 
his roof, but vour heart can never dwell 
there—to one man alone you can be true ; 
we swore to each other upon the open 
gospels—with the truth of my right hand 
did I marry you; Tyningham Wood 
witoessed our plighting—can you stand 
at the Great Day a perjured soul?” 

As she stood there like a snared fawn, 
Lady Cassillis wondered what had been 
the fascination in Sir John Faw when 
she first met him that should have so 
controlled her mind. This man, with his 
poisonous entreating, had no identity with 
the proud and handsome lover drawn in 
her discoloured romancing of two years 
ago. Abject, indeed, had been her 
mistake. The feet of the idol were clay ; 
he was seeking to drag her too into the 
mire, and even with this repellent thought 
the shadow that had overca-t her pure and 
undivided love for her austere husband 
was lifted for ever. 

But too late she recognised the folly of 
the frenzied moment that had prompted 
her to give him this meeting, even with 
the protection of her maids ; and ere she 
was aware of the movement Faw had 
drawn her gently towards him, and was 
kissing her upon the hair. Perhaps he 
mistook the stony blankness of her face 
for an absence of that feminine instinct 
which supplies the place of those more 
definite and reasoned checks of conscience 
in the minds of gentle and pliable 
natures. 

“Wud ye lichtlie the Countess o’ 
Cassillis ?”’ half screamed Effie, stepping 
up, and fairly shivering in wrath at the 
masquerader. 

Faw had no words to spare for Effie. 
Looking her up and down, |e patronised 
her witha droll smile. 

Effie transferred her outraged gaze to 
her mistress, whose features seemed to 
betray no lively sense of what was 
happening. Effie made up her mind all 
at once. Bodily to carry Lady Cassillis 
back into the house was the only way of 
it, if the bedevilments of the gipsy were 
to be foiled. 

On the instant Effie cast her ample 
arms round the fragile girl, and caught 
her up with the lightness of a feather. 


“ Hooly and fairly!” exclaimed Faw. 
He saw her simple plan in a twinkling, 
and whipped between Effie and the house. 
“This is but a cumbersome dance you 
would lead your mistress "—(Effie trying 
to evade him)—“let’s have a tune to 
spirit up your ancient shanks.” 

Thereupon he began a lively lilt on 
his recorder; his glance, as ke did so, 
hovering expectantly towards the wood, 
where he seemed anxious the tune should 
carry. 

Effie Kinniemont, with Lady Jean in 
her arms, and the gipsy skipping nimbly 
to his own piping, frustrating every step 
the bowerwoman took, made so ridiculous 
a picture that the clinging women in the 
background, not knowing well what was 
the reason for this strange manceuvre, 
began to snigger and tee-hee, and break 
into such a peal of merry laughter as had 
not astonished the walls of Cassillis 
House for a generation before. 

Then it was Lady Jean's voice that 
sang out. “‘ Have done with this foolery!” 
she cried, planting her hands against 
the matronly chest of her dauntless 
bowerwoman, and struggling like a 
linnet in the grasp of its captor. 

The laughter of the maids sank away. 

“Madam, an’ ye cannae look to your- 
sel’, I maun e’en do it for ye!” Effie 
rejoined, tightening her grip. “It seems 
puir Effie has got to be keeper o’ mair 
than your leddyship’s conscience,” and 
she shot a furious eye at the gipsy. 

That moment an accident supervened. 

At the edge of the green, where it was 
fringed by clumps of trees, the advanced 
guard of the forest to the rear, were 
suddenly seen the lurking figures of two 
or three men—gipsy tatterdemalions of 
apparently the same breed as the man 
from overseas. Between the trees could 
be seen horses. Ata sign from Faw the 
men crossed the grass hurriedly, and two 
of them with no gentle hands caused 
Effie to unclasp Lady Cassillis, who sank 
to the ground in a huddle. She had 
swooned for the second time that day. 

“Eh! ye deevil’s buckies, I’se see ye a’ 
hangit for this villainy!” wept Effie 
wildly, her fists aloft in imprecation ; 
and then, swinging round upon the other 
women, who with one mind were fleeing 
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for the safety of the house—* Will ye see 
her grace hirsled aff this gate? It’s a 
ploy to kidnap her!” 

And kidnappiog it was, sure enough ; 
for Sir John Faw had swept the inani- 
mate form into his arms and was striding 
to the trees. Effie dashed upon Sir John 
and made a last despairing clutch at Lady 
Jean—in the bowerwoman's hands came 
away the sash of the Kennedy colours. 

“Bid your Earl of Cassillis take it for 
a token,” grinned the abductor. And 
the next of it was, Sir John Faw in his 
stirrups, the unconscious Lady Cassillis 
before him on the saddle, and the whole 
crew clattering off at a round trot along 
a path into the recesses of the darkening 
wood. 


Scarce two hours later, and the night 
fallen but bright, Earl Cassillis, attended 
by his “ tail” or bodyguard of retainers, 
some ten men strong, was cantering 
within a few miles’ ride of Cassillis 
House. His affairs at Dumfries had 
come to a speedier adjustment than he 
expected ; and, in as lively a spirit as 
the severity of his mind permitted, he 
cast his thoughts forward to the greeting 
of surprise with which Lady Jean should 
receive him. Presently the posse of 
horsemen rounded the corner of the high- 
way and debouched along a straggling 
path into the obscure wood that stretched 
across country to the House. Within 
the verge of the sleeping trees, at some 
distance from the highway, the path 
opened out into a dell. Fitful moon- 
shine stole down in waxing and waning 
patches through the foliage overhead— 
a place where imagination might con- 
ceive and bring forth weird shapes and 
airy phantoms, elves and brownies and 
wee men a thumbspan long. 

Suddenly, from the inner bosom of the 
dell, a figure came clap upon the startled 
eyes of Earl Cassillis and his men. At 
a sharp halt they drew their weapons, 
and several long-barrelled pistols were 
pointed with uncertain aim against the 
apparition. To the minds of the Earl's 
men the spectre, which had also stopped, 
changed in a twinkling into another 
vague and monstrous form—an animal 
rearing on its hind legs. 
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“Who goes?” Cassillis sang out, in a 
voice vibrant enough to have shaken the 
trees from their dreams. 

“Is that your grace’s sel'?” came a 
shivering voice in reply. 

One of the retainers—he was with- 
drawing the charge from his pistol to 
reload it with a silver coin, the only 
metal ever known to lay fiends and war- 
locks low—whispered the Earl not to 
answer. A wrack of thin cloud cleared 
that moment from the face of the moon ; 
her shine, coming through the branches 
above, intensified upon the glinting 
barrels of the levelled weapons, and the 
flow of light delineated the riders 
huddling together. 

“ Godsake, dinnae fire!” cried the 
apparition in an extreme of terror, “I’m 
Willie Goldie—does your honour no ken 
your honour’s ain serving man? The 
wark in hand ’s black eneuch without 
murder clapped on the back o’ it.” 

In the brighter light the awesome 
shape had resolved itself into a man 
mounted upon a_ restive Galloway 
nag. 

“And what wants serving man 0’ 
mine to be stravaiging the woods at this 
hour?” Cassillis demanded. 

“Sair news, your grace—sair news!” 
And bringing his horse nearer the party 
Willie Goldie, in a few hurried words, 
told the happenings at Cassillis House. 
Effie the bowerwoman had despatched 
him hotfoot for Dumfries to inform the 
Earl. “But, praise heeven,” concluded 
Goldie, fetching breath, “my labour's 
saved and your grace stands on the 
threshold o’ your ain sorrow. It was 
aye my mind”—this with smug com- 
placency—‘“ that nae guid ever came o’ 
trockin’ wi’ Papishers.” 

This round allusion to the suspected 
religion of Lady Jean's father (and, by 
implication, of Lady Jean herself) fell on 
stony ears. Cassillis wound himself up 
for instant pursuit. But whither? 
Goldie could give no notion of the 
gipsies’ line of flight. 

There was nothing for it but to push 
hurriedly for Cassillis House ; and the 
Earl and his men were thundering within 
the hour at the gateway. 

Effie was copious in her account of the 
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beguiling of her mistress. Cassillis 
heard it all like astrickenstatue. When 
Effie came to the detail of the sash, 
passion drank up his blood at a draught 
—he went white to the lips, and his 
heart beat as furious a rub-a-dub-drub as 
ever summoned a man’s spirit forth to 
defend his honour. 

There was an advantage of three hours 
to be overcome against the kidnappers. 
“They shall have the taste of death in 
their mouths ere the set of to-morrow’s 
sun!” vowed Cassillis, sitting his fresh 
mare Meg like a turret. 

Upon his left arm, above the elbow, he 
had bound his wife’s sash. 

Of the first stage of the pursuit 
Cassillis took no note. He felt lost in 
some mad phantasmagoria, and the dull 
drumming of hoofs upon the leafy mould 
as the horses bored their way through 
the gloomy bewilderment of moonlit 
trees, commingled with the jostle of 
broken thoughts and conjectures that 
scurried through his brain. Beggars on 
horseback—it was this that puzzled him. 
The more his mind fastened upon it, the 
more it confirmed him that the men who 
had carried off Lady Jean were of a very 
different m:ttle from roadside tinkers. 
Was it ransom they wanted? Was it 
the first stroke of revenge for some 
private enmity? Turning these and 
other possibilities in his tortured mind, 
Cassillis was baffled for a clue to the 
identity of an enemy. Presently he 
found himself staring into glittering 
water. It was the Doon, along which 
they were fetching rapidly. Not a word 
passed among the riders as they raced 
and chased, sometimes upon the level, 
sometimes skirting the brushwood and 
bushes fringing the river. 

All of a sudden a suppressed cry of 
mutual apprise went round the horse- 
men ; yonder, against the sky line, in the 
far distance, could be descried a small 
troop. They were on the opposite bank, 
striking to the north-east, doubtless for 
the Edinburgh road. The ridge of a 
hillock, over the crest of which the run- 
aways were going at an easy pace, brought 
them into clear profile. Two figures sat 
one horse—the Earl’s face prophesied 
death to one of them. 


It was now a case of stalking the 
quarry at a wily hand-gallop, to get as 
close as possible without alarm. Ac- 
cordingly Cassillis led his men in single 
file, taking advantage of every shaw and 
clump of scroggy whinbush that might 
serve to screen their advance. 

“We can ford the water where yon 
bush hangs ower,” suggested one of the 
retainers, directing attention to a point 
along the river bank. 

“ Ay, lad!” said Cassillis, with extra- 
ordinary blitheness, putting a hand on 
the croup and turning half round to the 
speaker. 

“If we cross there, your honour, we 
can wheel round that hill there awa’ and 
head them aff.” 

“A good observe,” the Earl agreed ; 
“but we'll let them win across the top of 
the hill first.” 

Presently after, the last of the figures 
tipped over the distant bent, and the 
pursuers immediately shot for the ford. 
By omitting its advantage the abductors 
had, as it were, taken two sides of a 
triangle in a long detour to pass the 
very point where Cassillis and his men 
must now confront them. More by 
token, thought Cassillis to himself, they 
are strange to this countryside or they 
would have known the ford. 

With a splashing and a swim of a 
yard or so where the water ran deepest 
the Earl's horses found foot upon the 
opposite bank and scrambled out. 
Cassillis led in the burst forward, the 
chest of his black mare soon clotted with 
foam, and his knees grasping her like a 
vice as she rose to each touch and fled 
before the spur. Onward they galloped 
over the dull springy turf in a welter 
together. Round the further shoulder of 
the hill, and they should rush smack 
upon the gipsies face to face. 

But when they drew up at the edge of 
the highway there was not a sign of the 
runaways, high or low ; nothing but the 
blank moon ‘staring down the empty 
road, and ali hush and quiet, save for the 
heavy panting of their own animals. 

Cassillis slipped off his mare and laid 
his ear to the ground for an intense half 
minute. 

“They're down-bye,” he said, coming 
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to the erect again, his eyes glistening like 
live coal. 

One of the riders dismounted. Apply- 
ing his ear to a rocky boulder he kept 
still awhile; then a swift nod of the 
head confirmed Cassillis. 

“Crockett, take a cast down the road 
on foot—warily, ye ken, and spy the 
land.” This to the man who had dis- 
mounted. 

Dumb as statues they sat their horses 
till he came slinking back with word 
that the earl was right—the kidnappers 
were putting up for the night at an old 
ruined tower that snuggled under the lee 
of the hill. 

“They are at your honour’s dis- 
cretion,” said Crockett, in a note of 
suppressed excitement, “the tatterwol- 
lopers are clean aff their guard.” 

“ Then let’s get ready for dunts—we’ll 
storm them sword in_ hand,” said 
Cassillis, loosening his own in_ the 
scabbard; “gipsies are kittle cattle. 
How many did you count, Crockett?” 
There was a meaning fixity in the earl’s 
glance as he asked the question. 

‘** As near as I could come by, seven o’ 
them,” Crockett said heavily, evading 
the look; though the truth was, he 
believed he had spotted “somebody the 
very span o’ her leddyship’s grace in the 
oxter o’ ane o’ the blackguard billies,” as 
he whispered later to another of the 
party. 

Leaving their horsesin charge of one of 
their number, they set off down the road, 
silent and stealthy as shadows, till 
they came within sight of the ruined keep. 
Some half-dozen horses were tethered 
outside the walls. A light was guttering 
low—seen through the gaping walls of 
the place—it shot up, sank down again, 
and seemed to fade away; when pre- 
sently its feeble reflection showed itself 
through a crumbling lancet window at a 
higher point. Evidently one of the gang 
was seeking the least decrepit of the owl- 
haunted chambers wherein to rest. The 
face of Cassillis became hard-set and 
black as judgment. His directions were 
brief and hasty; the main point being 
that he intended himself,and alone, to 
deal with the occupants of that upper 
chamber. 
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Primed for the tussle, they made the 
dash together. Not a sound did they 
utter, as they crawled, stomach to exrth, 
as the French have it, up the bent of the 
hillock, It was not till they were fairly 
at the doorway, the hinges of which had 
long been bereft of strength by time’s 
rusting teeth, that they shouted the old 
fighting cry of “ Up wi’ the Kennedys! ” 
and surged in upon the gipsies. 

Then the clash began. Never was 
there such a surprise as to find these 
kettle-menders so flown with intrepid 
resistance, so ready of hand for swashing 
blows ; swords and rapiers—how tinker 
loons should be thus accoutred was as 
great a marvel as their possession of 
horses—seemed to grow into their hands, 
The weird moonlight threw a confusing 
illumination on the melée ; ; nd, star’ led 
by the outcry, the hobbled horses of the 
gipsies joined their whinnying notes to 
the sudden turmoil. 

While all this dust was being raised, 
and laid with blood, a rencontre of another 
sort was happening overhead. At a 
glance Earl Cassillis had seen that his 
surmise had been correct—his wife was 
not among the common herd. Weapon 
in hand, he stumbled up a narrow spiral 
staircase of rough uneven stones leading 
from the lower chamber till he came toa 
door which he spurned open with his foot. 

By the flare of a spluttering torch, 
stuck in a rusty ring upon the opposite 
wall, his eyes hunted the place round. 

At the moment of the earl’s entrance, 
Lady Jean's hand was gripped in that of 
Faw's. She had thrown herself the 
whole length of her arm from him, her 
face petrified with terror. 

“Well?” ripped out Faw, releasing 
Lady Jean on the instant and edging for 
his rapier which lay, the hilt showing, in 
the folds of his cloak that had been cast 
to the floor. 

Cassillis with a rush at the cloak 
kicked the rapier far apart to the other 
end of the chamber. But the kidnapper 
had not lived and fought among Spanish 
soldadoes without buying the knowledge 
of a trick or two. Retreating in two 
paces to the wall, he seized the torch 
from its socket and flourished it before 
him. 
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“It’s a bad light,” Cassillis ground 
out, “ but you'll recognise this token you 
left me,” and he laid a finger on the sash 
bound round his arm. 

“ Ay, they’re the colours of a psalm- 
smiter who slipped in Judas-ly between a 
better man and his betrothed.” 

“Betrothed?” Cassillis’ brows knit 
together formidably. ‘“ Frontless scoun- 
drel! you will best find your account in 
submitting.” 

“ And that again must be to a better 
man than myself, and him I fail to see,” 
Faw retorted, and enforced his disdainful 
words with another little flourish of the 
spluttering torch that caused the smoke 
of it to jet into his opponent’s eyes and 
wring them with its pungency. 

“‘ What bairns’ game is this ye’d play?” 
cried Cassillis at the mountebank strata- 
gem. 

“Then let me have my weapon to play 
the man.” 

“Play the man!” Cassillis laughed 
grimly. ‘“Doesn’t the thought come 
rather late, you hedge-thief ?” 

“ Hedge-thief in your teeth ! " exploded 
Faw. “It sits with no man’s safety to 
speak of me under the style of less than 
John Faw, knight of the shire of Hadding- 
ton, be the man earl or churl.” 

“ How comes John Faw, knight of the 
shire of Haddington, whose name and 
style I hear for the first time in an evil 
hour, to be pillaging honest men of their 
wives?” 

“Am I to disturb your intelligence, 
Cassillis, by asking you tothink?”” Faw 
was keeping an adroit line between his 
victim and her husband ; and addressing 
an eye over his own shoulder to the dis- 
traught figure of Lady Jean in the lurid 
shadows behind him, he added—“ Tell 
him you were mine before you were 
his!” 

For an instant the desire to cut him 
down flamed in the Earl, but his voice 
moderated to a slow and iron emphasis 
as he said: “ Lady Cassillis, if what this 
fellow says be the truth, step and give 
him his blade into his hand.” 

She did not stir. In the suspension 
her breath was drawn through her teeth 
in a long ooze, like a woman in physical 
agony. 
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“See how you frighten the lady,” 
sneered Faw glibly, though conscious 
that the Earl had put him to a nonplus ; 
“she cannot even do me the poor 
service of picking up my rapier. But 
one brand’s as good as another, I trow— 
you with steel and I with flame,” and he 
threw himself with much bravado into 
a posture of defence again, the reeking 
torch as his weapon. 

It was a strange sight, this. Lady 
Cassillis with her face and arms prone 
against the wall, an attitude in other cir- 
cumstances that might have suggested 
some fair daughter of Jerusalem agonising 
in prayer for the restoration of Zion; the 
Earl, sword in hand, the corners of his 
mouth drawn back and his lips apart, 
and his brows drawn level upon Faw; 
the latter, poor Signor Satan, holding a 
torch to his own imminent peril from the 
weapon of his adversary ; and over the 
whole scene the weird pallor of the moon- 
light stealing through the ruined win- 
dow. 

“Up wi’ the Kennedys !”” was apparently 
commanding victory in the chamber 
below. Less and less grew the cries and 
shouts with which the abductors were 
inflaming each others’ courage. Cassillis, 
with a sweep of the hand towards the 
staircase, indicated the significancy of 
this to Faw and called on him to sur- 
render. “This clean sword of mine 
deserves better than easing the veins of 
foul treachery.” 

“You refuse me the right of equal 
arms,” Faw demanded from behind his 
torch. 

“There can be no equal arms between 
a ruffian and a man.” 

“As you say,” Faw grinned between 
his set teeth; “ and you lay so small 
value upon Lady Jean that you will not 
risk a fair fight.” 

Cassillis plunged at Faw. 

My gentleman skipped aside. At the 
same movement he thrust the torch full 
into the face of the Earl. Lady Jean 


screamed—the first articulate sound that 
had escaped her lips, and her clenched 
hands flew to her temples in horror. 
Stung by the flame, Cassillis reeled ; one 
hand clapped across his eyes, and the 
point of his blade fallen to the floor, a 
















man at the mercy of his antagonist, if 
ever man was, 

Nothing behind his advantage, Faw 
made a rush for his own rapier near the 
top of the staircase. He snatched it up 


and swung round with a cry of triumph; 
flame in one hand, steel in the other, a 
double argument, and a blinded man to 
face him. 

The story ran afterwards that Sir John 
Faw meant to spit Earl Cassillis through 
the heart, and that he openly avowed it. 
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: In front of the disabled Earl stood the fragile Lady Jean. 
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But, whatever his intent, the issue of 
that strange encounter fell out otherwise. 

For when Faw wheeled round, there, 
in front of the disabled Earl, stood the 
fragile Lady Jean, her husband's blade in 
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her hand, and in her face a look that 
showed she was prepared for the hazard 
of death. 

This brought Faw up like a man ata 
wall. He stood spellbound. Before his 
supple mind could bend itself to the 
situation, a pair of burly arms had 
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wrapped themselves round him from 
behind, pinioning his own down as ina 
vice. Thissuddenattack made the blood 
rush through Sir John Faw’'s veins in a 
devil's riot, for despite the routing of his 
friends below, he had hopes of finding 
some loophole of escape from the tower, 
once he had settled his reckoning with 
Cassillis. 

Gripped as he was, he tried to hack 
aimlessly at the legs of his unseen captor. 
The torch, with its smoke and fume, em- 
barrassed himself as much as it did his 
new enemy, and he had to drop it per- 
force, to be trampled out in the struggle. 
Presently the knuckles of his sword hand 
were torn across by the rowel of 
Crockett’s boot (he had made for the 
rescue at Lady Jean’s scream); the rapier 
slipped from Faw’s bleeding fingers, and 
with it slipped his last hold upon the 
dignity of a man, for in at the door 
leading to the staircase rushed several 
others of the Earl’s men, the signs of 
stern fighting upen them, but their teeth 
set with victory. 

Ere many moments had passed, Jot n 
Faw, knight of the shire of Haddington, 
found himself trussed like a fowl; his 
arms locked behind him over his own 
rapier, and his wrists bound one upon 
the other. Down the stair they hustled 
the kidnapper—the last he saw of Lady 
Cassillis was her weeping and passioning 
on the breast of her husband, and his 
arm thrown over her. 

“Surely the bitterness of death is 
past,” were the fervent words that 
escaped Cassillis. Agonised as he was, 
his seared eyeballs were not so blinded 
but what they had let him know at his 
moment cf peril that Lady Jean had set 
her life in defence of his. 


“‘T am ashame to you,” came brokenly 


from her quivering lips. 
tears on her face. 
“Hush, lass. It does not befit a man 
should hear such words from his wife. 
What the villain bragged was false "— 
(Lady Jean shrank within herself; he 


He felt the wet 
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felt the tremor, and cherished her closer) 
—‘he lied, Jean, he lied! ” 

The appeal in his accent was piteous. 

“ God forgive me!" she wailed. 

“Tell me!” said he, with a fierce 
hoarseness. 

There was a stumbling clatter on the 
staircase. It was Crockett. 

“The lads wait your grace’s word,” 
he said, coming into the dim moonlight 
of the room. 

Without stirring from the spot where 
he held Lady Jean in his clasp, Cassillis 
gave the order to carry Faw and his 
rufflers back to the house. 

Crockett retreated below. 

“Tell me!” Cassillis repeated, in his 
former key of poignant urgency. 

A few convulsive words gave him the 
truth of Lady Jean’s brief acquaintance 
with Sir John Faw. 

“That was but a bairnly troth, Jean,” 
said Cassillis, at the end of it ; “ to pursue 
a wedded wife with it was black malice.” 

*T am anill woman,” was all she could 
cry, her forehead against his breast. 

“Tuts, lass,” he replied cheerily, and 
patting her back as a mother soothes a 
child. ‘“ Surely you and I ken each other 
the better for this night’s splairge. If 
there’s a fault, it is mine. Wedding 
before wooing is a parlous venture. I 
was avaricious for you—I hungered after 
you as the Sweet Singer did after the 
Shulamite. Is it too late for me to 
make amends?” 

She drew his face down to hers. It was 
not°words that passed between their lips. 

Sir John Faw and his accomplices did 
not come to a summary end next morning 
on the ‘dule tree,” in front of Cassillis 
House. How they escaped the vengeance 
of Earl Cassillis, whose authority under 
Government would have condoned any 
extremity he might have inflicted, cannot 
now be known; but certain it is, from 
historical documents in the national 
archives, Sir John Faw made his end 
years later at the Cross of Edinburgh, 
for quite another of his escapades. 











THE DELIGHTS OF A CAMPING 


HOLIDAY. 


By CHARLES E. BRANCH, 


“ ID it ever strike you, John, that 
we have been wasting money 
on our holidays ?” asked my wife. 

“ My dear,” said I, “if you look at the 
matter in that light, Ill put up with the 
inconvenience of going alone, and, 
miserable though I shall be, I won't 
reproach you for staying at home.” 

In a few well-chosen words she soon 
made it apparent that it was not this she 
meant at all. 

“In paying railway fares when we 
have our bicycles, | mean,” she later 
went on to explain, “and paying for 
lodgings when we could find accommo- 
dation for nothing.” 

I admitted the former in half measure, 
not forgetting, however, to remark that 
we did not have to push the train. But 
where did the free, gratis, and for nothing 
lodgings come in? 

“We camp out,” she said. “It must 
be delightful. It would be such a 
novelty—such a change. I’m sick of the 
sea. It’s always the same; always wet, 
and rough or smooth. When you’ve 
seen one stretch of it you've seen all. 
With the country it’s different. Every 
moment reveals a fresh and pleasant 
scene.” 

“But that’s just the beauty of the sea,” 
I pointed out. “It gives the brain a 
rest. It doesn’t fill it up with things 
that want thinking about, appreciating, 
applauding.” 


“And two weeks need not cost us 
more than thirty shillings,” she went on, 
ignoring my interruption. 

That was the statement that gave me 
pause, for, as she was well aware, I had 
contemplated a thirty pound holiday. 

“Thirty shillings?” 1 asked incredu- 
lously. 

“ Fifteen shillings each per week,” she 
corrected. 

“Who said so?” 

“It’s all here,” she answered, “in this 
little magazine; an article on ‘The 
Delights of a Camping Holiday.’”’ 

I took the little magazine, read the 
article, and studied the photographs 
which illustrated it. I had done a little 
cycling, but as regards camping out, I 
was innocent. I had never slept under 
canvas in my life. I shall never try to 
again ; but I would condemn the writer 
of that article to pass the rest of his 
nights camping out. It isthe one punish- 
ment that would fit the crime he com- 
mitted in putting pen to paper on the 
subject. 

In the light of experience it is clear to 
me he never had camped out, never had 
attempted the holiday he recommended 
to others. He wrote the delusive article 
simply to carry several equally delusive 
photographs which the editor of the 
little magazine wanted to print because 
they were pretty pictures. The delights 
of camping out were painted in such 
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colours that they made one yearn to 
enjoy them, and were substantiated by 
snapshots all taken when the sun had 
shone, that showed no wind nor rain, no 
morning mist or evening chill. 

“Why sit in a stuffy railway carriage, 
sweltering and uncomfortable, breathing 
an atmosphere reeking with bacilli, when 
you can pedal leisurely amidst the 
beauties of nature, shaded by tall trees, 
and drink in the fresh clean air of 
heaven?” asked the writer. 

As my wife said, there was no earthly 
reason why ; and I could not help agree- 
ing with this scribe that it was good to 
be independent of the railway, to crawl 
as one pleased where one pleased, to be 
one’s own master, free from all worry— 
the worry of catching trains and missing 
them, of sending baggage and losing it, 
of finding lodgings which, when found, 
would not suit. It was decidedly good— 
on paper. 

In addition to our bicycles there were, 
the writer admitted, a few odds and ends 
we should need ; but the airy manner in 
which he dismissed them clearly showed 
they were of small importance. There 
was a tent, for example—a light, com- 
pact little article, which, while it could 
not be carried in the waistcoat pocket, 
would roll up into a small parcel, easily 
attached to the handle- bar of the 
machine. It would only cost a few 
shillings. 

A rubber sheet might be taken to lie 
upon. It was not absolutely necessary ; 
many campers preferred brown paper, 
and the majority took mother earth as 
they found her. Anyway, it would only 
cost a few shillings. 

A cooking outfit for two, comprising 
everything necessary in the way of a 
stove, kettle, pots, teapot, plates, cups, 
saucers, knives, forks, spoons, etc., would 
be necessary. It would only cost a few 
shillings. 

The bills for the aforesaid items 
totalled to £4 3s. 33d. 

The whole paraphernalia would not— 
still according to this modern Cocker— 
weigh more than ten or a dozen pounds, 
“a mere nothing to carry on a bicycle, 
when divided between two persons,” as 
he described it. 
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In his fertile imagination he no doubt 
saw married couples flitting off like 
butterflies. I am certain he was no 
Benedict, or he would never have had 
the temerity to talk about an equal 
division of the things to be carried ; and 
no wife worthy the name would have 
allowed him to ignore in the inventory 
such indispensable fittings as hair-curlers, 
fringe nets, looking glass, a comb, hair 
brush, tooth brush, clothes brush, to 
mention but a tenth of the incidentals 
without which my wife declared the 
holiday would be incomplete. 

When we started out my machine 
could scarcely be seen for packages, and 
I could scarcely push it. They clothed 
the handle-bar and draped the steering 
post ; they dangled in between the frame ; 
and behind the saddle a mountain of 
luggage rose, while my pockets were so 
stuffed that I presented the appearance 
of an animated advertisement for a 
patent muscle developer. 

Of course it would not have been 
dignified for my wife to ride a machine 
so encumbered; people would have 
thought me a lazy brute for allowing it, 
but I did not see this until she thought- 
fully pointed it out. A friend we met 
just after starting inquired if I was 
cycling round the world, and seemed 
surprised to learn we were only off for a 
fortnight’s holiday. 

I set out with a light heart if a heavy 
load, but while the former grew no lighter 
as time and miles wore away, the latter 
put on weight every hour. Though 
originally weighing but twenty-five 
pounds it was fifty ere we stopped for 
lunch, and a hundred ere the day was 
done. This was one of the facts the 
writer did not refer to in his article. 
From a division of the goods to be 
carried he just skipped on to the end of 
the first day’s journey ; the interval looked 
after itself. 

We had naturally hoped the weather 
would be fine. It was. The sun never 
shone so brilliantly nor baked me so 
completely. When I mentioned it to my 
wife she remarked that perhaps I would 
like it torain. She said she was enjoying 
herself immensely, but that I always was 
selfish, unable to derive pleasure from 
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the pleasure of others. I really shouldn’t 
have cared had it snowed. 

We were amidst the beauties of nature, 
but without the shade of the trees. That 
they should grow right away in the 
middle of fields where they were no 
use, instead of on the side of the lanes, 
annoyed me. So also did the clean fresh 
air of Heaven, for it got all mixed up 
with dust, and I breathed it in solid 
chunks whenever a motor car swished by. 
As to the ever-changing scenery—well, it 
might have been to right and left, but 
the ground under my eyes was always 
the same—always dust and dents or 
bumps. When you'd seen ten miles of 
it, it grew monotonous. 

“It's about time we got back to the 
article,’ | remarked, as the shadows were 
lengthening eastwards. “If | remember 
rightly I think we ought to look around 
for a nice suitable spot to pass the night.” 

My wife agreed. In the next mile she 
espied three promising situations, but 
she kept on for another four miles looking 
for something better. As she didn’t find 
it, and as we didu’t know how far ahead it 
might be, we turned back. After careful 
inspection my wife decided that the first 
of the nice spots was the best. It was 
necessary to carry the machines across a 
ploughed field to reach it, and, of course, 
the carrying devolved on me. ‘The spot 
was in the middle of a field, under the 
shadow of a large oak, but the tree 
might as well not have been there for 
what use it was at the moment as a 
shade thrower. 

“Don't we have to get permission to 
stop here?” asked my wife, as | un- 
strapped the tent from the bicycle. 

Itold her we could get it in the morning, 
if necessary. ‘There we were, and there | 
meant to remain. I didn’t feel like 
tramping around to find the owner of 
the field, who might possibly refuse. | 
felt I’d rather be prosecuted. 

I had not unpacked the tent before. 
When | bought it it was done up so 
beautifully that | thought it would be a 
pity to spoil it. When I got it unpacked 
it was a mystery. A tent up looks the 
simplest thing on earth. The trick is 
to get itup. And this was a patent tent, 
and it had a bad temper. In the article 
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in the little magazine the writer merely 
remarked that one proceeded to erect the 
tent. 

Just as I started to proceed rain began 
to fall; also the wind began to blow. 
Amongst the canvas | found a book of 
instructions—ten pages of them—for 
erecting the tent. With the tent flopping 
about in one hand, like a bird eager for 
flight, and the book in the other, | read 
against time and wind and rain by the 
misty glimmer of a bicycle lamp wobbled 
about by my wife. And at the end | 
found I might as well have got the tent 
up first and read the directions afterwards, 
for they referred to quite another sort of 
tent. The book had evidently crept into 
my parcel of malice aforethought. 

By dint of half-an-hour’s hard labour 
and hard language, I eventually got the 
sticks and canvas into something re- 
sembling the shape of a tent. 1 don’t 
say jou would have recognised it, nor 
that I regarded the result with joyous 
satisfaction. My wile, however, cheered 
me with the remark that | should pro- 
bably do better next time and eventually 
might be an expert. 

“ But there isn’t room to stand in it,” 
she added. 

I reminded her it was only to sit in 
and sleep in. 

“ What are we going to sit on?” she 
asked. 

Silly questions always make me sar- 
castic. 

“Theie’s the chair,” | replied, pointing 
to the grass. “It has the advantage that 
you can't fall off it. Perhaps you would 
like a stuffed saddle-bag,” | suggested. 

“You might have brought a couple of 
camp stools,” she protested. 

| admitted it ; also that | might have 
|sought a houseful of furniture, if I'd 
been a pantechnicon. 

“ The grass is sopping wet,” she said. 

1 advised her to light the stove and 
dry it. Then she seated herself on the 
waterproof sheet and sulked. In a 
measure I felt sorry for her; but it was 
her holiday—not mine, and she was 
entitled to all the pleasure. I was con- 
tented to work. 

“What do we do next?” she de- 
manded, presently. 
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‘“* According to the article, we enjoy a 
good and square meal.” 

“But what about the food?” and 
there was dismay in her tones. 

“The article doesn’t provide it. | 
must ride to the nearest village and raid 
the store.” 

“And have I got to stay here all alone?” 
she asked shakily. “It’s getting dark.” 

Then I relieved her feelings and dis- 
persed her fears. 

“I bought a few hard-boiled eggs 
where we had lunch,” I said; “also 
some bread and cheese. If you'll make 
some tea Ps 

“What about the water?” 

Of course, there ought to have been a 
stream near by, or a house, but there 
wasn’t. To save words, I rode back to 
the village we had passed earlier and 
secured all things necessary to make a 
possible supper. When I returned to 
the camp with a shout of joy, it was to 
find my wife in a fright and tears. 

In jerky breaths, she told me that the 
owner of the field had been around—a 
big, hulking, surly fellow—and had 
threatened to throw the tent into the 
road unless she paid him five shillings 
ground rent. So she had paid. 

I felt savagely annoyed, sorry also for 
her; but I put a cheerful face on the 
matter, and said it was useless crying 
over spilt milk. 

“But it’s not spilt milk,” she said; 
“it’s spilt oil. I’ve upset the oil-bottle 
and can’t light the stove.” 

We dined in a strained silence by the 
light of our bicycle lamps on hard eggs, 
bread and cheese, and cold water. My 
heart was too full for words, my stomach 
too empty. 

Like the writer of the article, I will 
pass on to the dawn, but not in agree- 
ment with him. He wrote of the glorious 
feeling of freshness upon waking in the 
morning after a night’s sweet repose—a 
night spent in the clean, open air. | 
never woke. It was not necessary, 
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because I had not slept. I was up before 
the sun, not worrying about fresh, clear 
air, or morning song of birds or scent of 
flowers, but breakfast. 

The sight of uncooked bacon and eggs 
and a useless stove was heartrending. 
Searching amongst the luggage for a 
cigar, | came upon a bottle of water. | 
had no idea it was there, and I swore. 
When I removed the cork to drink, I 
swore louder. It wasn’t water, but oil. 
My wife had brought two bottles instead 
of one, and it had slipped her memory. 
And to think that we had gone prac- 
tically supperless ! 

I prepared a good breakfast, then 
awoke my wife. We dined in more 
cheerful mood on the lawn fronting our 
tent, sharing tea, bacon and eggs with an 
army of voracious wasps—not mentioned 
in the article as guests to be expected. 

“T feel a lot better,” she admitted, 
half-way through the meal. 

“T’ve felt worse,” I allowed. 

‘** You young people seem to be enjoy- 
ing yourselves on my land,” said a gruff 
but not unple?sant voice, whose owner's 
approach we had not observed. 

My wife bolted into the tent ; she still 
had her hair in curlers. 

“And don’t you think we've a right 
to, considering we've paid for the privi- 
lege?” I demanded, sitting my ground. 

“Paid? Who asked you for pay- 
ment?” 

I reminded him of the previous night. 

“Not me,” said he, laughing loudly. 
“T shouldn’t charge you anything ; 
you’ve been done! Hope you'll enjoy 
your holiday,’ and he strolled off 
whistling. 

When my wife emerged from hiding, 
it was to inquire what we did next, 
according to the article. 

“The article doesn’t give any next,” 
I told her. “ It says, ‘and every day will 
be an enhanced repetition of the first.’ 
But I'll bet it won’t. As soon as you 
are ready, I’m going for our holiday.” 
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CANDAL never touched Mrs. Major 
O’Shaugnessey, or hinted by so 
much as a lifting of the eyebrow 

that her interest in her husband’s protégé, 
young Vyner, was anything more than 
strictly platonic, but the following inci- 
dent goes to prove that in her own 
placid, self-contained, undemonstrative 
way, she cared for him. 

She was an unattractive little woman 
with mouse-coloured hair, and a voice 
that seldom rose above a whisper. Per- 
haps she was forty at the time, but her 
age was unimportant; it really did not 
matter at all, and nobody was concerned 
to guess it. When she entered an assembly 
of strangers after being announced, her 
timid demeanour appeared to deprecate 
the false impression to which her inappro- 
priate name might have given rise, and 
she, so to speak, shrank through life in a 
faded dress apologising to people for 
existing. 

Young Vyner had been introduced to 
her shortly after he was gazetted. 
O’Shaugnessey and his father had been 
cronies out somewhere in O’Shaugnessey’s 
youth—in India, or the Cape—and the 
Major made the lad at home in his house 
for the dead man's sake. 

He was a pretty pink-and-white boy, 
Bertie Vyner, with a complexion that 
was the envy of every débutante he 
danced with, and a natural wave in 
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PRIVATE AND 
CONFIDENTIAL. 


By F. C. PHILIPS. 


his hair that the débutantes’ crimping 
irons were powerless to imitate. By the 
side of the adipose Major, who suffered 
with his liver, alternated by a touch of 
gout, he was the ideal of health and 
good-looks. 

He had accomplishments also. He 
could sing a sentimental ballad with a 
sympathetic little voice and much ex- 
pression, and gaze so admiringly the 
while at dull Mrs. O’Shaugnessey that the 
fervour of the whole performance made 
her blush. He told her of his conquests 
and flirtations, and she admonished him 
for his frivolity, almost as a mother or 
elder sister might have done; and then 
he chaffed her for her puritanical ideas, 
reversing the positions till he was the 
Master, and she became a disconcerted 
girl. Her confusion at such times was 
not unpleasant, though afterwards she 
always frowned on him for a day or two 
severely. It was purely fortuitous, but 
O’Shaugnessey was never present on the 
occasion of these conferences. 

Or if he was present, he was asleep. 
He slept a good deal, O’Shaugnessey, 
being fond of heavy dinners and sound 
port. He had been good company enough 
when he married, but he was fifteen 
years his wife’s senior, and so far as the 
lady can be said to have ever been young, 
she had retained her youth better than 
he. But nobody pitied her, because she 
was so plain. 

The O’Shaugnesseys and young Vyner 
were at Dieppe the summer that young 
Vyner fell in love. The boy was very 
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She inspected hey sunshade and he 


deeply enamoured indeed, and, having 
some private means, he went the length 
of proposing to marry. Nor had he 
chosen unwisely; Miss Eversleigh—a 
connection of the Eversleighs of Hatley 
—was a charming girl, quite the type of 
an English beauty, and boasted besides 
the lasting attraction of a substantial 
dot. 

She was staying with her mother at 
the Hétel de Ville, and after the first 
formalities, young Vyner and she u-ed 
to wander away beyond the eye of 
chaperonage and confide to each other 
private and uninteresting truths. They 
encountered each other, as everybody 
encounters everyone, in the Casino each 


y lips were tremulous. 


morning, and, after risking a few francs 
at petits chevaux, would stroll out on to 
the Terrace, and, finding a couple of 
sufficiently isolated chairs, spend the 
hours in each other’s society with great 
satisfaction until lunch time. In the 
evening they met again, and there were 
delirious occasions in the ball-room when 
Bertie Vyner’s arm encircled Beatrice 
Eversleigh’s waist, and the stars looked 
exceptionally 
bright after- 
wards, and 
the white- 
horses of the 
sea took the 
shape of 
orange - blos- 
soms. 

When 
Mrs. Major 
O’Shaug nes- 
sey first learnt 
that young 
Vyner’s  in- 
tentions were 
serious, he 
and she were 
. alone in the 
=. O’Shaugnes- 
sey’s draw- 
: ing - room. 
— Bertie was 
-_ : smoking a 
cigarette, 
and Mrs. 
O'Shaug nes- 
sey was doing 
the dull needlework that was usual with 
her. 

‘“‘ Bertie,’ she said in her hushed, tired 
voice—she always called him Bertie, it 
was natural—‘“were you with Miss 
Eversleigh again all this morning ?” 

Vyner nodded. “Why not?” he 
asked. 

“I don’t like to see you flirt so 
desperately,” she said. “It isn’t nice, 
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Bertie ; I have told you so often.” 

‘“‘T know’you have,” he responded, and 
his tone suggested reservations. 

“Well, why do you do it?” insisted 
Mrs. O’Shaugnessey, softly. ‘‘ People say 
unkind things about you for it, and about 
Miss Eversleigh too,” 
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“ About Miss Eversleigh ?” The lad’s 
tone was becoming energetic. 

“Certainly about Miss Eversleigh. 
When a girl deliberately encourages a 
man’s attentions, she lays herself open to 
remark. You are putting her, or en- 
couraging her to put herself, in a false 
position.” 

Bertie smoked rapidly,and then pitched 
his cigarette out of window with an 
ejaculation. 

“Mrs. O’Shaugnessey,” he exclaimed, 
“I love Beatrice Eversleigh; I'd go 
through fire and water for her; 1 mean 
to make her my wife! Ifa fellow can’t 
talk to the girl he’s going to marry 
without a parcel of scandal-mongers 
chattering, I should like to know to 
whom he is allowed to speak!” 

Mrs. O’Shaugnessey’s pale face was 
disturbed. She rested her needlework 
in her lap, and looked at him for several 
seconds, before she made reply. 

“ Of course I didn’t understand, Bertie,’ 
she said at length. “I did not know you 
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were so fond of her as that. I thought 
you were only amusing yourself as you 
call it. And Miss Eversleigh—is your 
affection returned ?” 

“] haven’t asked her yet,” he acknow- 
ledged, “‘ but I have hopes, of course. I 
think she likes me; don’t you ?” 

“It is very difficult to tell; a girl’s 
manner sometimes means so little.” 

‘She is always glad to see me.” 

“ Everybody is glad to see you, Bertie ; 
you are so lively.” 

Young Vyner groaned. “I shouldn’t 
be very lively if I doubted my chance. 
She—oh, she’s an Angel upon Earth! ” 

“When do you put your chance to the 
test ?—soon?” 

“Thursday,” declared Vyner; “you 
know we are all going to picnic at 
Arques, and the—well, the opportunity 
will be favourable. You'll wish me 
luck, won't you? And say a good word 
for me in the meanwhile when you 
can!” 


Mrs. O'’Shaugnessey resumed her 





He was being platonically petted. 
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monotonous stitching, and answered the 
question with bent head :— 

“TI wish you every happiness,” she 
murmured. “I think you have done 
well not to be precipitate. Now run 
away, little boy, and leave me to get on 
with my work.” 

It was the next day that Mrs. Major 
O’Shaugnessey had a conversation with 
Beatrice Eversleigh ; she had never been 
so talkative to the girl before. Their 
colloquy touched on confidential topics, 
and was almost tender in its unusual 
familiarity. 

After a little pause Mrs. O’Shaugnessey 
gave an embarrassed cough, and “ tooka 
liberty.” She said it was “a liberty,” 
but explained that good motives prompted 
it. 

“T have noticed that Mr. Vyner seems 
to find great pleasure in your society,” 
she said. “I have known Bertie Vyner 
since he was the merest boy, Miss Evers- 
leigh; he tells me all his peccadilloes, 
and the rest of it. He is not the nicest 
companion for a young girl.” 

In a moment's silence both looked at 
the sea. 

“ Don’t think I am suggesting that his 
interest in you is returned,” continued 
Mrs. O’Shaugnessey drearily ; “of course 
I could not do that. I only mean that 
it would be wiser of you not to allow 
him to be your friend. He—it is difficult 
to say—but for so young a man he is 
very bad indeed.” 

““*Bad?” said Miss Eversleigh. “I— 
I don’t think I follow you, Mrs. O’Shaug- 
nessey ?” 

“He is not nice-minded, not a young 
man | should like my daughter, if I had 
one, to talk to. If she proposed to marry 
him—it may sound exaggerated—I would 
rather see her die. I know so much of 
Bertie Vyner; it may be I have let him 
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confide too. freely in me, but, as I say, I 
have heard almost every incident of his 
life. I scarcely know how to explain 
myself—he is morbidly vicious.” 

Beatrice Eversleigh inspected her sun- 
shade raptly, and her lips were tremulous. 

“ Everything is relative,” she said at 
last. “I don’t deny that you have 
shocked me greatly, but, on the other 
hand, so much depends upon the point of 
view. I have given a very sincere friend- 
ship to Mr. Vyner; will it—would it— 
pain you, or be impossible, to let me 
judge of his character myself by some 
facts?” 

Then Mrs. Major O’Shaugnessey raised 
her tired voice again, and communicated 
a long and villainous lie. And when she 
had finished, her companion’s face had 
an expression on it that was bad to see 
upon a girl’s face, and which, in the 
nature of things, few young girl’s faces 
are ever called upon to wear. 

Young Vyner never understood why 
Beatrice Eversleigh refused him with 
such contempt that Thursday, or why 
she cut him dead the following season 
when they met in the Park. He said 
she was a “heartless flirt,” and railed 
against her to Mrs. Major O’Shaugnessey 
for at least twelve months, on the after- 
noons when he sat on a stool in the 
lady’s drawing-room holding her wools, 
and being platunically petted—the after- 
noons when the fat Major was out, or 
had gone to sleep. 

“Was he treated cruel, then, by his 
naughty sweetheart ?” Mrs. Major O’Shaug- 
nessey would murmur. “Come, tell 
‘mother’ all about it!” Andshestroked 
his pretty hair, and gave him petits fours, 
and another lump of sugar in his tea. 
But nobody ever suspected she felt more 
than what she showed—not even young 
Vyner. You see she was so plain. 
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SOME FAMOUS CASTLES. 


By ARNOLD FORMAN, 


Illustrated by Burke Downing, A.R.I.B.A. 


IRST in interest among the historic 
buildings of England is the baronial 
castle of Warwick. As old as the 

hills it cannot strictly be said to be ; but at 
least its history dates further back than 
that of the nation in the busy centre of 
which it stands. Before Englishmen were 
anything more than an insignificant tribe 
of barbarians; before even their union and 
organisation were sufficient to make them 
successful pirates, Warwick, by another 
name, was a fortified place, standing to 
mark the boundary between two ancient 
British tribes. A recognition of its anti- 
quity is impliedin the name of its high 
and massive “ Cesar’s” tower, the name of 
which bears witness to an extreme anti- 
quity of origin acknowledged even from 
the earliest times. If Warwick survives, 
a model—and that the most instructive 
and complete that we have—of the 
medizval feudal castle, it is not because 
its annals are bare. Stormy scenes indeed 
it must have witnessed as it changed 
hands between Briton, Saxon, and Dane, 
finally to pass into those of the Norman ; 
every step except the last being marked 
by fierce conflict and ruthless destruction. 

Its first Norman owner, Henry de New- 
burgh, was the first Earl of Warwick, the 
first to bear a title the holders of which 
were destined to occupy a foremost place 
in the stirring events of their country’s 
history for many generations to follow. 
For, peaceful as it now seems, and peace- 
fully as the broad expanse of its walls is 
mirrored in the stream that flows at its 


base, its solid structure bears witness that 
it was not built merely to be the stately 
and beautiful home of a proud noble. As 
a feudal stronghold it must have been 
among the strongest; and even now, 
after the arts of destruction have made 
such mighty advances, it would be to no 
ordinary blow that it would be compelled 
to give way. 

As Scott has done for Kenilworth, so 
Lytton has made the name and fame of 
Warwick familiar to usall. But the king- 
maker was not the first to make the title 
famous ig history. In spite of the huge 
porridge-pot helmet and accoutrements 
which are still shown, and bear their 
testimony to the eight feet six inches of 
the fabled Guy of Warwick, and of the 
authentic accounts of actions, which 
could only be performed by a man of such 
inches, we must still probably look upon 
that giant as a mere mythical personage. 
Yet, before the time of the kingmaker, 
there comes the Earl Guy de Beauchamp, 
upholder of his order and English 
liberties against the tyranny of Edward II. 
Him it was that Piers de Gaveston, 
the fatally witty favourite of the King, 
ventured to nickname the “ Black Dog,” 
a jest which cost him his life when, shortly 
after, he fell into the power of the Earl, 
who fulfilled his oath that Gaveston 
should feel the Black Dog's teeth, and had 
him beheaded on Blacklow Hill, close by 
the castle. His monument may still be 
seen at the place of his execution. 

At the commencment of the Rebellion 
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of Charles I.’s time, the Earl of War- 
wick, who had taken a prominent part in 
the Puritan colonisation of New England, 
sided with the Parliament, and was made 
Admiral of the fleet. But the castle has 
witnessed many a_ loyal scene also. 
Elizabeth, James I.,and Charles |. were all 
visitors here during their respective reigns, 
and the State Bedroom in which Queen 
Elizabeth slept, which now also contains 
Queen Anne's 
bed, presented 
to a former 
Earl by King 
George III., is 
still an object 
of interest. 
After so 
many cen- 
turies of ac- 
tivity little 
remains of the 
castle which 
stood here at 
the time of the 
Norman Con- 
quest. Much, 
indeed, is due 
to a quite 
recent restora- 
tion, rendere« 
necessary by 
a disastrous 
fire which oc- 
curred in 1871. 
The place has 
been fortunate 
in its Owners, 
who have 
lavishly _ex- 
pended their 
wealthon their 
magnificent 
inheritance. 
Modern methods of warfare have 
rendered of no importance the defences 
of Carisbrooke, the once strong fortress 
that guarded the Isle of Wight; and 
modern ways of living are not satisfied 
by the medieval conveniences that the 
castle affords. Its utility—and, indeed, the 
greater part of its actual self—has gone, 
but not without leaving behind an interest- 
ing history. The picturesqueness of its 
position is not capable of being destroyed. 
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To enter the castle proper, we cross 
from an archway over a fine stone 
bridge to the gate-house. This served as 
a lodging until as late as the eighteenth 
century. Its earliest portions are of the 
twelfth century, having been built by 
the first Earl Baldwin de Redvers, to whom 
the lordship was granted by Henry I. 
Close within the gate-house are the 
chapel, dedicated to St. Peter, but which 
has been 
secularised, 
and the 
quarters of 
the Con- 
stable of the 
island, now 
used as the 
keeper's resi- 
dence. These 
are almost 
the only 
parts of the 
castle which 
are not in a 
ruinous con- 
dition. ‘The 
principal ob- 
ject of in- 
terest among 
the castle 
buildings — is 
the eleven- 
sided keep, 
which is 
reached by 
a flight of 
seventy-one 
steps, taking 
the visitor to 
the gate- 
tower—ten 
more steps 
are necessary 
to bring him to the modern level of the 
pavement. At the foot of the steps to 
the keep is the twelfth century postern. 

In the year 1263, the then lady of the 
castle, Isabella de Fortibus, assigned the 
lordship, ‘upon her deathbed, to King 
Edward I., in consideration of a sum of 
6,000 marks. ‘The castle had then been 
newly restored and rebuilt. It has, ever 
since that date, remained in the royal 
possession, though rarely used as a royal 
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residence. The fact that it was left in 
the hands of governors or captains pro- 
bably accounts for the dilapidated state 
into which it has long ago fallen. In the 
list of such captains of the castle, two of 
the most interesting names are those of 
Anthony Woodville, Lord Scales, the 
brother-in-law of Edward 1V., by whom 
he was created Lord of Wight, in 1464, 
to whose fine taste and discrimination 
the castle was much indebted, and of 
Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, 
another pat- 
ron of art and 
literature, to 
whom Shake- 
speare’s son- 
nets were 
probably ad- 
dressed. 

During the 
wars with 
France, in 
King Edward 
IV.’s_ reign, 
the Isle of 
Wight was, 
on more than 
one occasion, 
the point of 
descent of an 
invading 
French force, 
but the castle 
was never 
captured. 
Again, in the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury, when all 
men were 
looking for 
the approach of the Spanish Armada, 
the island was the scene of great pre- 
parations, and the castle was an encamp- 
ment of 3,000 men, its defences also 
being strengthened against the expected, 
but happily averted, attack. 

Probably the two most interesting 
episodes in its history occurred, the one 
in the early years after the Norman 
Conquest, the other when its importance 
as a fortress was waning. The former 
event is of the year 1182. Here, in the 
aula vegalis, the imperious Conqueror, 
with his own hand, arrested his brother, 





the proud and tyrannical Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux and Earl of Kent, under whose 
misgovernment the King’s English sub- 
jects had groaned for many years. 
Faithful servant of the Church as he 
was, the King, in despite of Papal 
remonstrance—a thing in that age not to 
be disregarded even by kings—dared to 
lay his hands on a bishop of the Church, 
although scornfully affirming that he 
“ arrested not the Bishop of Bayeux, but 
the Earl of Kent.” The second historical 
incident is 
that of the 
detention 
here of King 
Charles I., in 
1647, after his 
escape from 
the palace 
of Hampton 
Court. Here 
he resided 
under the 
charge of 
Colonel 
Hammond, 
the governor, 
whom he 
had-vainly 
thought he 
might be able 
to bring over 
to his party. 
From here he 
conducted the 
interminable 
and ever- 
shifting nego- 
tiations with 
his victorious 
Parliament, of which, finally, the army 
becoming tired, took the matter in their 
own hands, and so finally brought about 
the trial and execution of the King. The 
Isle of Wight had not since been a place 
of royal residence until Queen Victoria 
established her Court at Osborne. 
Stokesay Castle, in Shropshire, is a fine 
example of the thirteenth century forti- 
fied house. It is a rectangular building 
with two towers, and is surrounded by a 
moat. The gate-house is good Tudor 
work ; the great hall is a noble room, 
dating probably from 1240, with early 
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English windows, and there are several 
other interesting apartments. During 
the Civil War the castle was garrisoned 
for the King. 

Launceston Castle, affirmed to be the 
“Castle Terrible” of the Arthurian 
romances, is one of the three well-known 
Cornish castles mentioned in the Domes- 
day Book. The inner keep measures 


some eighteen feet in 
diameter, and the walls 
of the outer keep are 
twelve feet, and in some 
parts even as much as fifteen feet, 
thick, and contain a staircase winding 
half round the circle leading to the 
battlements above. It may be noted 
that the entrances are not opposite each 
other in the keeps, and where in the 
outer wall it is on the south side, that 
in the inner one is arranged on the 
north. The most perfect of these remains 
is the east gateway, containing the 
constable’s apartments, from which the 
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portcullis was worked. Seen from the 
neighbouring heights, its magnificent 
keep, situate on a high mound, with the 
town clustering around its base, has a 
most picturesque appearance. 

The Castle of Grosmont is also in the 
county of Monmwuth, and was once the 
favourite residence of the Dukes of Lan- 
caster. The remains are not very 
extensive and are sur- 
rounded by a_ wide 
moat, now overgrown 
with forest trees and 
shrubs in the most 
picturesque manner. 
There are not many 
of the architectural 
details left, but one 
fine chimney shaft is 
yet a noticeable fra- 
ture; it resembles, but 
surpasses in scale and 
proportion, that of St. 
Briavel’s Castle, in the 
Forest of Dean. Gros- 
mont Castle was in- 
vested by Llewellyn, 
but was relieved by 
Henry III., on whose 
arrival the Welshmen 
“saved their lives by 
their legge.’’ Grosmont 
was one of the chain 
of forts built along 
the line of the Welsh 
marches between Sken- 
is : frith and Oldcastle. 

ol Raglan Castle is 
situated about eight 
mules from Monmouth, 
. Noke a near the road thence 

fo to Abergavenny. It 

Bay e gives the dignity of 
baron to the honours 

of the Duke of Beaufort, he being styled 
Baron Herbert of Cardiff, Lord of Raglan, 
Chepstow, and Gower. The edifice, 
when in its splendour, was reckoned one 
of the finest in England. It stands on a 
hill called, before the castle was built, 
Twyn-y-ciros, which in Welsh signifies 
Cherry Hill. Its foundations are said to 
have been laid about the time of 
Henry VII. (1485 - 1509), but other 
authorities state that it was built in the 
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reign of Henry V. by Sir William 
Thomas and his son, the Earl of Pem- 
broke, who was beheaded at Banbury. 
Every line of the fortress can be traced, 
and its purposes immediately applied. 
In a direct line with the castle there 
were three gates: the first of brick, from 
which at a distance of 180 feet by the 
ascent of 
many steps, 
was the 
White gate 
built of 
squared 
stones. At 
some distance 
on the left 
side stands 
the tower 
Melin y 
Gwent (the 
YellowTower 
of Gwent), 
which for 
height, 
strength, and 
neatness sur- 
passed most 
(if not every) 
other tower 
in England 
or Wales. It 
was six-sided; 
the walls 
were ten feet 
thick, of 


square stones, Chirere Vas 
in height five yy 
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lis battlements, being but eight inches 
thick, were soon broken by the shot of 
eight guns, but the tower itself received 
little or no damage from bullets of 
eighteen and twenty pounds weight, at 
the rate of sixty shots a day. The 
tower was joined to the castle by a 
sumptuous arched bridge encompassed 
about with an out-wall with six arched 
turrets with battlements, all of square 
stone, adjoining a deep moat thirty feet 






broad, wherein was placed an artificial 
waterworks, which spouted up water to 
the height of the castle. Next to it was 
a pleasant walk set forth with several 
figures of the Norman Emperors in shell 
work. The castle gate was a square 
tower on each side, with battlements. 
Within this was a pitched stone court, 
on the right- 

hi, hand side of 
WL which was 
a. the Closet 
, f tower. 
cs Straight for- 
ward was 
the way to 
the Kitchen 
tower of six 
outsides. 
About the 
middle of this 
was the pas- 
sage into the 
stately hall 
sixty-six feet 
long and 
twenty -eight 
broad, having 
a fare geo- 
metrical roof 
. built of Irish 
oak, with a 
large cupola 
on the top for 
light. There 
was a gallery 
126 feet long, 
having many 
beautiful 
windows. 
King Charles 
l. visited 


BvRKE D this castle 


several times. 
It was a garrison from the beginning of 
the Civil War, and kept by the Earl at 
his own charge. Charles sought refuge 
here in July, 1645, after the disastrous 
battle of ‘Naseby, and remained until 
September 15th. The castle being strongly 
besieged, and having no hopes of relief, 
it was surrendered to Sir Thomas Fairfax 
on the igth day of August, 1646. The 
siege lasted from the 3rd of June until 
the 19th of August. In this castle the 
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second Marquis of Worcester, the inventor 
of the water-commanding engine, pursued 
his experimental researches. 

Although the fame of Hawarden is 
greater now than in ancient times, still, 
the carlier history of the castle is not 
entirely wanting in interesting incidents. 
Its situation, on a hill rising on one side 
almost precipitously, gave it that security 
which was necessary for the purpose 
for which it was employed in its 
early times, namely, to assist in the 
constantly troublesome work of keeping 
the Welsh 
Marches. Of 
the ancient 
part of the 
building, the 
keep, dating 
from about 
the time of 
King Edward 
I., an erection 
of massive 
strength, still 
stands; but of 
the rest the 
greater part 
was destroyed 
in the troubles 
of the Com- 
monwealth by 
the order of 
the Houses of 
Parliament, 
into the hands 
of whose 
officers it had 
come after 
standing out 
for two years 
for the King. At that time the Manor 
and Castle of Hawarden belonged to 
the Earl of Derby, and had been in 
his family for some two hundred years; 
but a few years after the partial 
demolition of the castle, the manor was 
sold by the Parliamentary Sequestrators 
to Serjeant Glynne, afterwards Lord 
Chief Justice. It remained in his family 
for over two centuries until about twenty 
years ago, when, on the death of the last 
baronet, Sir Stephen Glynne, it passed to 
the eldest son of his sister, Mrs. Glad- 
stone. On the death of Mr. W. H. 
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Gladstone, in 1891, Hawarden was 
inherited by his son, William Glynne 
Gladstone, the present Lord of the 
Manor. 

The interest which the castle acquired 
in recent years as the home of Mr. Glad- 
stone is likely to swallow up its smaller 
interest as a relic of Medizvalism. 

Chepstow Castle in Monmouthshire 
is one of the noblest of all the ancient 
fortresses. It rises from a rock overhang- 
ing the Wye; the other parts were 
defended bv a moat, and consist of 
massive walls 
flanked by 
lofty towers. 
The grand en- 
trance is a 
circular arch 
between two 
grand towers 
in the best 
style of Nor- 
man military 
architecture. 
The first court 
contains the 
shells of the 
great hall, 
kitchens, and 
numerous 
apartments, re- 
taining ves- 
tiges of baro- 
nial splendour. 
Then passing 
through the 
garden-court 
you enter that 
which contains 
the chapel, a 
very elegant structure. ‘The western gate- 
way was formerly strengthened by three 
poricullisses and separated by a draw- 
bridge from the main structure. 

The castle was founded by Fitz- 
Osborne, Earl of Hereford, immediately 
after the Conquest, as that nobleman was 
killed in 1070. Not long afterwards this 
Roger de ‘Britolio was deprived of his 
estates and sentenced to perpetual im- 
prisonment. It is related by Dugdale 
that “he frequently used many scornful 
expressions towards the King, who was 
so displeased on one occasion that he 
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declared, with an oath, * By the brightness 
of God he shall never come out of prison, 


as long as I live.’” He died in prison 
and his estates being forfeited, Chep- 
stow Castle was, according to Timbs, 
transferred to the powerful family of 
Clare, one of whom, Walter de Clare, 
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founded the neighbouring Abbey of 
Tintern. Richard de Clare, surnamed 
Strongbow, succeeded to the possession of 
this fortress in 1148. The castle is now 
in the possession of the Duke of Beaufort, 
whose ancestor, Sir Charles Somer- 
set, married Elizabeth, daughter and 
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heiress of William, Earl of Huntingdon, 
whose grandfather, William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, acquired the Castle 
and Manor of Chepstow by purchase. 
The castle has a stirring history. 
Cromwell was here repulsed by a gallant 
Royalist officer, Sir Nicholas Ke mys, who 
had only a garrison of one hundred men. 
A large force subsequently laid siege to 
the place, but the garrison defended 
themselves valiantly until their provi- 
sions were exhausted, and even then 
refused to surrender under promise of 
quarter, hoping to escape by means of a 
boat which they had provided for that 
purpose. But a soldier of the Parlia- 
mentary Army swam across the river 
with a knife between his teeth, cut the 
cable of the boat, and brought it away. 





* Such sweet neglect more taketh.me.” 
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The fortress was eventually taken by 
assault, in which Sir Nicholas and forty 
of his men were slain. 

It was in the keep of this castle that 
Henry Marten, the regicide, was confined 
twenty years, and where he died in 1680. 
He was not immured in a cell, being 
comfortably lodged there with his wife, 
and allowed to make excursions in the 
neighbourhood. Marten,as a member of 
the High Court of Justice, attended the 
trial of Charles I. and signed the death 
warrant. After the Restoration he 
surrendered, and was tried at the Old 
Bailey as one of the regicides. He 
was found guilty and sentenced to 
death, but ultimately received a reprieve 
on condition of perpetual 
ment. 


imprison- 


OLD ENGLISH 


SONGS. 


Still to be neat, still to be dressed 
As you were going to a feast; 
Still to be powdered, still perfumed. 
Tho’ art’s hid causes are not 


found, 


All is not sweet, all is not sound. 


Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace; 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free, 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art: 
They strike mine eyes, but not my 


heart. 


BEN JONSON. 

















XIII. 


JIM’S FATHER-IN-LAW. 
ANOTHER CLIMAX. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE, 


DIDN’T wait next morning for Jim to 
| tell me to go, thinkin’ p’rhaps it was 
superfl’ous after what had happened 
last night. And I was packing up what 
little I had, ready to clear out, when Mary 
and her mother they said they’d talked it 
over together and thought p’rhaps it was 
best not to be too hasty until Jim gave 
me the word himself ; and they said, too, 
they forgave me for what I done to him, 
which was well-meant, though rough ; 
and justifiable on account of the strong 
provocation that led up to it. And that 
took a load off my mind. 

So I waited for three whole days to 
see what Jim had to say to me when he’d 
recovered sufficient to get up and sit in 
the kitchen. But he never let on a word 
about what had happened that night, 
but sat up in his chair watching the fire 
and brooding—brooding over it with his 
eyebrows knotted together in an awful 
wicked frown; but not a word out of 
him, good or bad. 

And the day after Jim first come down, 
and lay back in his chair close by the 
fire, we were sitting around and feeling 
that the storm that was brewing up was 
bound to burst before long, when a soft 
knock came to the front door, and when 
Jim’s wife opened it and saw who it was 
she screamed out, and the next minute 
we all see her in the arms of a very old 
man with long, snowy-white hair and 
beard, who was smoothing back the hair 
from her forehead and calling her 
“Daughter”; and she was hanging 


around his neck and kissing him like 
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as if he was her guardian angel come 
down from heaven to save her from 
Jim. 

Before we'd all recovered from our 
astonishment, the old man he come 
slowly forward into the room, leaning 
heavily on his stick, and leading his 
daughter in bythe hand. Without wait- 
ing for an invite from Jim, who sat 
staring at him as if he was a ghost, he 
took the chair that Mary set for him by 
the hearth, and drawing his daughter 
close up to his side, he turns to her 
husband, and, says he, as if he was a 
judge passing sentence on my mate for 
life :— 

“ James Pinnegear, it doesn’t need the 
gift of a mind-reader to tell me that 
you've been untrue to your promises, and 
done everything that a man could pos- 
sibly do to turn this poor child’s life into 
a living hell; she that trusted you for 
better things, and who, rather than lose 
possession of your black heart, left her 
home. Ay, and left me, her father; the 
one friend that knew what you’d turn 
out to be and warned her of it. It don’t 
need more than the sight of this poor, 
pinched face, once so fair to look upon, 
to tell me all that, anda lot more p’rhaps 
than I dare trust myself to think of even. 
Speak to me, James Pinnegear. Tell me 
that I am wrong in what I am led to 
suspect and what I have been forced to 
hear. Tell me it’s all a malicious lie, or 
that an old man’s over-anxiety about the 
welfare of his only child has tempted 
him to be over hasty p’rhaps in his con- 
clusions. Speak, I implore you!” and 
he laid his hand on Jim’s arm. 

But my mate he made him no answer, 
good or bad. He dasn’t even look up at 
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the old man, but sat there as pale as 
marble, with his head bandaged up like 
a Turk, and his eyes fixed on the fire, as 
if he saw being acted in it all that the 
old man said, and knew it wasn’t to be 
gainsaid. 

“You don’t answer me,” says the old 
man, drawing away from him, and pass- 
ing his arm around his daughter's waist, 
as if to protect her. “Then it’s true. 
Great heavens! to think that it should 
have come to this, and me not nigh at 
hand to have prevented it! Then it is 
true, I say?” 

Still mv mate he made him no answer 
beyond shrugging his shoulders and 
looking harder than ever into the fire. 

“You are silent!” said the old man. 
“You cannot deny it. O shame, shame ; 
a thousand times shame!” 

Jim he made an offer with his hand, as 
if to ward off the effect of the old man’s 
words, but the other he took no notice, 
and went on :— 

“ James Pinnegear, since that day when 
in my anger I refused to see her to bid 
her farewell, and heard the sound of the 
wheels that seemed as if they took my 
very life away, my mind has never known 
one moment's peace by day or by night. 
What happiness could the future bring to 
one who knew that the sweet little flower 
he had reared so tenderly and so Jovingly 
was in the possession of another; and if 
the sound of voices by day and dreams 
by night was to be believed, that other a 
man not to be trusted, and who, by his 
shameful neglect and cruel treatment, 
was withering it slowly away. Little 
wonder, then, that as the days and years 
rolled by, he should have been driven 
almost to the verge of the grave with 
remorse and dread forebodings, and at 
last have been forced to come here in 
person and see and judge for himself. 
James Pinnegear, I have never been dis- 
posed to put much faith in the opinion 
of neighbours, or to pay much attention 
to the gossip of that class of women that 
sees no good in no one; but if only one- 
half of what they have told me of your 
life is true, it would have been better for 
this poor child if the day that parted her 
from me and my care had been the last 
she'd ever spent on this earth!” 


There was nothing savage or sarcastic 
about the way he said this; but the 
words coming soft and gentle as they 
done, seemed with their mournful re- 
proach to hurt more than if he’d struck 
my mate blow after blow on the head 
with his stick. 

As he turned away from Jim with an 
expression of sorrow and disgust on his 
face, his eyes fell for the first time on his 
grandchild standing by the side of young 
Jim's chair, and beckoning her over to 
him, he laid his hands on her curly head, 
and, says he, turning to Jim’s wife with 
a sorrowful smile :— 

“Lizzie, my dear, if you'd only had 
hey spirit now—the spirit that she’s in- 
herited from your poor dead mother— 
things p’rhaps might have been very 
different to what they are now. But 
there! What's the good of talking about 
it; you always were a confiding, soft- 
natured little thing, ever since you could 
lisp out my name, even though in every 
feature you were the same at her age as 
this little one now standing before me, 
and who, from all accounts, is as good as 
she is brave.” And he kissed Mary on 
the forehead and called her his child, and 
blessed her. 

‘Then he see me for the first time, and 
whispered something in Mary’s ear that 
made her blush all over her face, and 
patted her on the back and smiled across 
at me so gentle and kindly that I felt | 
could have died for him if a whole army 
of Jims were to set on to him. And he 
didn’t forget the cripple neither, but 
went up and stroked his head and said a 
few words to him as well; and alto- 
gether I tell you he made us feel as we 
never felt before for many a year. 

All this time Jim he never let on for 
one moment he saw or heard what was 
going on around him, but sat there with 
his eyes fixed on the fireplace where 
they'd rested ever since he first looked 
away from the old man; and though he 
made an offer once or twice as if to 
speak, he never seemed able to get his 
words out for downright shame. 

“Well, sir!” says the old man, stop- 
ping short in front of him, and rapping 
sharply on the floor with his stick, 
“Have you nothing to say for yourself 
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good or bad in answer to the charges 
I've brought against you?” 

Then, for the first time, Jim he seemed 
to have ’wakened up, for he half turned 
towards the old man, and, with his eyes 
still on the fire, says he :— 

“Seeing you’ve walked into my house 
like as if it was your own, and "bused 
me up hill and down dale for doing as I 
like inside it, I don’t see what I could 
have to say, ‘cept p’rhaps to ask you to 
walk out of it again as soon as you 
please !” 

“Indeed!” says the other, with the 
first approach to a sneer in the tone of 
his voice. “Indeed! and leave her and 
hers behind me to your tender mercies, 
to go on ill-treating the same as you've 
done before. That's very likely, James 
Pinnegear, very likely, indeed!” And I 
noticed his eyes ; they began to light up, 
and the stick he held in his hand, I 
could see it tremble. 

“P’rhaps, then, she isn’t my wife after 
all,” replies my mate with a sort of 
forced laugh that sounded uncommon 
ugly to our ears. “Go on! Say it! 
You're welcome to, seeing I couldn't be 
much worse than you’ve made me out 
to be already in their eyes and his’n” 
(meaning me). “ P’rhaps she isn’t my 
wife after all; and p’rhaps the law of the 
land, that makes a wife your property, 
isn’t powerful enough to keep off an old 
intermeddler that comes shoving himself 
in where he isn’t required. P’rhaps she 
isn’t married. Look at her hands! Is 
there a wedding ring there? Hah! 
There is, you say. Then, p’raps she is 
my property, seeing that’s my mark!” 

“And that?” says the old man sternly, 
pointing to an old bruise on _ his 
daughter’s forehead. “Has the law 
nothing to say to the bestower of that 
mark, or that?” he added, ‘lluding to 
where Jim had struck Mary on the night 
that she defended her mother. “ Think 
you that the law will have nothing to 
say to the ruffian who brands those 
marks? James Pinnegear, the law that 
gave you my child, bad though it may 
be in many respects, won’t go so far as 
to aid and abet you in downright cruelty. 
Remember that it can take away again 
as easy as it can give. Ay! and with 
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God's help, before I leave this city, I 
mean to 'ppeal to it on her behalf?” 

The fierce way he said that on a 
sudden made Jim sit up straight in his 
chair, and look him suspicious-like in 
the face. 

“ That'll do, old man,” says he, trying 
all he could to brazen it out, though all 
the while he looked curiously at his wife 
and Mary, and me, to see how we took 
it. “That'll do. I’ve had enough of 
your play-acting in my house and will 
trouble you to get out of it at once, if 
you can’t keep from stirring my family 
up against me with your lies. Who's 
been and got ill-treated, I'd like to 
know? Who but my own self. Ask 
her, and her. Ask them all who was it 
that had his head laid open, just ‘cause 
he tried to 'monstrate with them that 
was worritting him into his very grave 
by their ill-treatment of him. Ask them 
what I’m setting here for now, with my 
head tied up in rags, and my brain all 
of a buzz, like a dozen rip-saws. Put it 
fair and straight to her,” says he, turning 
round sudden, with a ’timidating look at 
his wife. “Ask her now, right in front 
of me, who’s been and ill-treated her, 
and p’rhaps she'll give you your answer. 
Though I warns her to be careful how 
she gives it, "cause a worm even will 
turn if it gets trampled on too often!” 

“ Tut-tut-tut |” says his father-in-law 
as cool as a block of ice. “Don’t think 
for a moment you're going to ’timidate 
me with all that big talk, ‘cause you 
can’t do it. I'll save her the pain of 
having to prevaricate to shield you, and 
at the same time free her from the con- 
sequences of speaking the truth as well, 
by informing you that there is not a 
single event that has taken place in this 
house within the last six months that 
isn’t perfectly well known to me.” 

“So then, you’ve been to old Mother 
Hippleston, have you?” says my mate, 
with a sudden burst of rage. ‘‘ May the 
devil grab hold of her gossiping old 
tongue! But I'll be even with her yet, 
see if I ain't, and you too,” he adds, 
addressing his trembling wife, “for 
carrying around tales to her as ain’t true. 
Just wait till I am able to get about, 
that’s all, Jl give that old cormorant 
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something that will put her jaw out of 
gear for a twelvemonth. Now, old man, 
say all you have to say with as little 
speechifying as you're able, and then 
sling your hook without further delay. 
You've been and tried my temper worse 
than a bad joint, and I wants a bit of 
rest after it.” 

“No need to excite yourself,” answers 
the old man, who seemed to turn cooler 
and sterner the more the other got wilder 
and desperater. ‘“ You're doing no good 
except to prove by your present manner 
that vou're quite capable of all I’ve 
heard of you. It’s easy to be seen that 
any advice coming from me to you 
would be thrown away. Lizzie!” (turn- 
ing to his daughter and taking her by 
the hand) “listen well to what I've got to 
say to you, and, having heard it, think it 
well over before you decide how you will 
act. As the law of England now stands, 
no woman that has been ill-used by her 
husband, the same as you have been by 
that man, is bound to remain with him 
one minute longer, after proving it before 
any magistrate in open court, as you can 
prove it. Neither by the same law, and 
the same reason, are the children bound 
to him any more than the wife is. This 
being so beyond all dispute, I put it to 
you, in my right as your father, if the 
time has not at last come for you to say 
that you will no longer remain with this 
man to suffer in health along with your 
children through his ruffianism and con- 
stant ill-treatment. Let not any fear for 
the future hinder you in your decision, 
for my home—our old home — stands 
with open door ready to receive you and 
yours under its roof whenever you 
choose to say the word and come.” 

“She can’t,” says Jim, his voice sink- 
ing almost to a whisper with rage. 
“She can’t. She’s my wife, and hasn’t 
the right!” 

“T tell you she can,” says the old man, 
now fairly roused, and with his stick 
raised threateningly in the air. “And 
if so be she decides to go, let me see the 
man that will dare to hinder her. This 
quarrel between us has not been of my 
seeking, for I’m the last man in the 
world to interfere between husband and 
wife, so long as he behaves as a man, if 
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only to protect the woman that looks to 
him for it as a duty towards her. But 
when that person takes it upon himself, 
as a right, to ill-use her just as he 
pleases, then I deny his right, or the 
right of any power on earth, to say that 
a father stands second in authority over 
a matter of"life or death to his child.” 
Then, turning again to his daughter, 
says he :— 

“Lizzie, my child, what say you? 
Can vou bring yourself to tell this man 
that you are coming away with me; 
that you are leaving him this day—this 
very hour?” 

At this the poor timid creature she 
gave a short startled cry, and dropping 
her father’s hand she half moved towards 
the man for whom, for all his cruelty and 
language to her, she still could find a 
corner in her heart. 

“Loving heart, loving heart!” says 
the old man, shaking his head at her, 
more in sorrow and pity than reproach. 
“‘Am I asking too much for his worthless 
sake? Go, speak to him, then. Tell 
him from me that, bad as he has been, I 
am still willing—even at the eleventh 
hour—to leave him his home above his 
head, the more so because it has been 
kept together all these miserable years 
only by a woman's patient love and self- 
denial; and that woman my daughter. 
Tell him that I am willing, even now, to 
let bye-gones be bye-gones, if he, on his 
part, will promise me, through you, that 
the darkest day in your lives, caused 
through him, has been reached, and that 
from henceforth a happier future waits 
on you both. Go, speak to him. I wait 
his reply.” 

“Jim!” and she laid her hand upon 
his shoulder. “You hear what father 
has said. It isn’t too much to ask you, 
dear, is it? Tell me it wasn’t meant, 
all that’s past, and I'll forgive you again 
—forgive you from the bottom of my 
heart. It was only the drink after all 
that done ‘it, Jim. Speak, and let me 
tell hint for you that it was only a 
dream that came to be forgotten, in the 
happy ’wakening. Jim, dear!” and she 
kneeled down beside him with her hands 
clasped on his arm. 

“And if I don’t promise, you'll leave 
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“ Take—her—away.” 


me,” he mutters, with his looks still bent 
on the fire ; for he was cowed properly, 
and couldn’t face no one now. 

“Oh, Jim! how could we live again 
together the same as we've done before. 
Could you expect it of me, dear? 
Surely, surely not.” 


“Then you'd leave me?” he repeats, 
not minding what she said, and taking 
his arm slowly away beyond her reach. 
“Then you'd leave me?” 

“ But Jim, dear, where is the harm in 


giving him the promise? You won't 
refuse me that little—you can’t—f.r my 











sake, knowing you will have both our 
forgivenesses for all that’s gone by— 
Jim?” 

“You hear her, James Pinnegear!” 
says her father, sternly. “I am waiting 
your answer!” 

“ Take—her—away.” The words came 
so hoarse and unnatural from her hus- 
band’s throat that it seemed as if the devil 
himself was within him and had spoken 
them for him. 

“Not that, Jim! Oh, not that!” she 
cries out, in piteous entreaty. ‘“ Not 
those words, dear. It was a mistake. 
You didn’t mean to say it. Oh, Jim! 
Jim!” 

Again he says, “ Take her away ;" and 
turning his back on her so as not to see 
her scared white face and the tears that 
were in her eyes, he kept on muttering, 
“Take her away! Take her away!” 
until the end. 

It was a pitiful sight to see her sink 
down on the floor with her face buried in 
her hands and sobbing out aloud as if 
her poor worn heart was about to break. 
I felt, myself, like as if I'd have choked, 
and looked towards the old man to see 
how he tock it, and how he was going 
to act now as regards Jim. 

He was standing upright in the middle 
of the room with his arms folded, and 
gazing down upon his child with almost 
a smile on his face at the thoughts of 
the chance there now was of his having 
her back to himself once again. He 
stood there for a full minute watching 
her without saying a word to no one; 
then he made a sign to Mary, which, she 
understanding, brought her to where her 
mother was still kneeling, and, taking 
her by the hand as if she were a child, she 
whispered a few words in her ear, and 
raised her gently to her feet. 

The touch of her daughter’s hands and 
the few words she’d spoken to her, 
seemed all at once to break the last link 
that bound the poor soul to the man 
who had been and spurned her from him 
before her father and children and me; 
and what little woman's dignity she had 
left in her ‘peared to come back to her 
on a sudden, and re-act on her ina way I 
never thought she was capable of. 

She ‘llowed herself to be led by her 
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daughter away out of the room and 
upstairs, leaving us three and the cripple 
together for a time that seemed almost a 
year to me through the awful stillness, 
and the feeling that came over me that 
the worst was still to come. What fol- 
lowed after that was more like a dream 
than sober reality. 

I see them come downstairs again ; 
the mother as calm and determined as 
her daughter now, and both of them with 
big bundles all ready tied up in their 
hands. I see the old man go out into 
the street, and make a sign, and in 
another moment, a coach, that ‘peared 
to be in waiting, comes driving along at 
full speed, and draws up right in front of 
the door. After that, Mary she goes out 
first, carrying young Jim in her arms, and 
tucks him up in acorner of the coach, 
the same as if he was a parcel. Then, 
with a squeeze of my hand and a “ Leave 
it to me, my lad; I shan’t forget you,” 
the old man he gathered his daughter to 
him with one arm, and, helping himself 
along with his stick, he half led, half 
carried her out of the room and into 
the coach. 

The next I seemed to know—for it 
was still all a dream to me—was Mary 
coming back into the room and putting 
her arms about my neck and saying in a 
hurried whisper :— 

“Don’t take on about it, Bill, dear ; 
it’s all for the best, believe me, and will 
come right in the end. You'll have a 
letter from me every week, addressed to 
Mrs. Hippleston’s in case you leave here, 
and until such times as you can come 
to us yourself. But, Bill, don’t forget 
him (meaning her father); for he is my 
father and mother's husband still. Stick 
to him so long as you can, Bill, for our 
sakes ; and if so be there is any change 
for the better, let us hear of it, and who 
knows but we may be able to set the old 
home going again under happier circum- 
stances. It is yours, now, Bill, and his, 
and may God bless it and them that are 
in it.” Then she kissed me, and before | 
could stop her she was gone. 

The sounds of the wheels grinding on 
the roadway was the first thing that 
seemed to break the spell that held me 
powerless to move. I knew now that 











they were gone, and Jim he knew it, and 
that his home it was gone, too. I see 
him stagger on to his legs and make for 
the door, with a cry of “ Lizzie—wife!” 
But he hadn’t gone three paces before 
his face changed on a sudden and he 
pitched forward and fell on to the floor 
unsensible. 

I paid no ’tention to him in my awful 
grief and distress, but rushed out into the 
street like a madman, and started running 
after the coach as hard as I could, and 
crying out “Stop! Stop!” at the top of 
my voice. But it gained on me more and 
more, till at last it turned down a side 
street and disappeared out of my view; 
and when I got to the corner I never see 
it no more. 

How I reached home—for it was still 
home to me—or what time I| got there, I 
never to this day could properly make 
out. It was late at night, I know, for 
1 wandered about for hours before | 
could make up my mind to go back 
again. 
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I looked for my mate the first thing 
when | come in, but he wasn't nowhere 
to be seen. I called to him as loud as | 
could, with my heart beating pit-a-pit, 
pit-a-pat almost in my throat with the 
excitement and misery of the moment, 
and the thought that p’rhaps he’d made 
away with himself now that he was left 
alone with all his remorse upon him. But 
there was no answer nor any sound to be 
heard except the twittering of Mary’s 
canary upstairs and the faint cry of a 
late hawker in the street. 

I went from room to room, upstairs and 
downstairs, calling “Jim! Jim! where 
are you, mate?” But there was no 
unswer; and it began then to dawn on 
me for the first time that he was clean 
gone, too. Then! made my way up into 
Mary’s room, and throwing myself down 
on my knees beside the little bed that 
looked like an altar, it was that pure and 
white, I buried my face in the counter- 
pane and cried harder than I ever done 
since the morning that mother died. 


PATIENCE ON A MONUMENT. 
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There is a place within 
The winding Severne sea, 

On mids of rock, about whose foote 
The tydes turn, keeping play, 

A tower-y toppéd castle here, 
Wide blazeth over all, 

Which Corineus’ ancient broode 
Tintagel Castle call. 


Thou seest dark Cornwall's rifted shore, 
Old Arthur’s stern and rugged keep, 

There, where proud billows dash and roar, 
His haughty turret guards the deep. 


And mark yon bird of 
Talons and beak all 


The spirit of the long-lost king 
Passed in that shape from Camlan’s flood. 
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a separate people 


who until the last 
century spoke its 
own language ; * 
the land of holy 
wells and saints, of hut circles, dolmens, 


* The Cornish language was spoken until 1768. 
In that year Daines Barrington met the old fish- 
wife Dolly Pentreath, whose name has become 
memorable as that of the last person to speak 
Cornish. The last sermon in Cornish was 
preached in 1678 in Landewednack Church. The 
slackening of the Saxon advance at the Tamar 
enabled the Cornish to preserve their tongue, 
closely allied to that of Wales and Brittany, and 
described as ‘“ naughty Englysshe”’ in the reign 
of the eighth Henry. 


By J. CUMING WALTERS. 
(Author of “ In Tennyson Land.”) 






























TINTAGEL., 


Camden. 


sable wing, 
red with blood, 


R. S. Hawker. 


and earthwork forts, memorials of 
extreme antiquity; the land of many 
stone crosses indicating the early in- 
fluence of Christianity; the land of 
so-called giants’ quoits, chairs, spoons, 
punch-bowls, and mounds, sometimes 
the work of primitive man, some- 
times the work of fantastic Nature— 
this is the land in which romance lingers 
and in which superstition thrives, the 
land upon which seems to rest unmoving 
the shadow of the past. Olden customs 
survive, the old fashion is not departed 
from. The quaintness, the simplicity, the 
quietude, the charm of a bygone age may 
be found yet in that part which Taylor, 
the water poet, described as “the com- 
pleate and repleate Home of Abundance, 
noted for high churlish hills, and affable 
courteous People.” 

A tour through the land which romance 
has,marked out for her own, and where 
the fords, bridges, hills, and rocks are 
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called after Arthur or associated by tradi- 
tion with his exploits, becomes easier 
every year by the development of rail- 
ways, almost unknown in that region until 
a decade or so ago. But it must be 
sorrowfully confessed that after all the 
visit to Tintagel now results in a certain 
amount of disillusion. It contains no 
relic, nothing that can verily be imagined 
a relic, of the old, old times when the 
flower of chivalry ruled. As one walks 
down the solitary street and glances 
around he sees that Tintagel is a cheer- 
ful, picturesque little place with its 
quaint post-office of yore—battered by 
time, the roof fallen, and the stonework 
disjointed—with its stunted cottages, its 
typical village shop and hostelry, and its 
lonely church on the cliffs. Tintagel, as 
it is, is unique, but it is not Arthurian 
unless we go direct to those parts where 
Nature is not and never has been molested. 
The Pentargon heights, the great gorges, 
the weird bays and caves, the rock-strewn 
valleys, the imposing waterfalls—from 
these may be constructed the scenery for 
the drama of the warlike king and his 
adventurous knights. The huge bank of 
earth enclosing an oblong space, with its 
remnant of stone-lining found near St. 
Breavard is fitly called King Arthur’s Hall. 
Such relics as are found in and near Tin- 
tagel are posterior to King Arthur's era. 
There is a Saxon cross to be seen, erected 
to the memory of one Alnat,a Saxon. A 
sybstel, or family pillar, with Saxon 
inscription, found in Lanteglos Church, 
near Camelford, and a Roman stone dis- 
covered in Tintagel churchyard, are 
ancient memorials of the highest interest. 
Relics of the bronze age have been dis- 
covered also, though the influence of the 
Phoenician tintraders did not seemingly 
extend to this mid part of Cornwall. 
Tintagel, as the first locality men- 
tioned in the romance, has a special 
claim to attention: “It befell in the days 
of the noble Uther Pendragon, when he 
was King of all England, and so reigned, 
that there was a mighty and a noble Duke 
in Corawalle that held long time wars 
against him ; and the Duke was named the 
duke of Tintagil.” So run the opening 
lines, introducing us at once to the wes- 
tern territory and to the rocky stronghold 
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indissolubly linked with Arthur’s fame. 
Strange to say, however, the place is 
absolutely ignored in the latter half of 
the history, despite the fact that Corn- 
wall was the scene of some of the most 
important concluding events. Tintagel 
was apparently forgotten by the chro- 
niclers after the story of Tristram was re- 
lated, and the last mention of it is as King 
Mark's Castle, where treachery was fol- 
lowed by bloodshed, where the allegiance 
of the knights began to decline, and 
where folly, wantonness, and shame 
served as omens of coming disaster 
and of the impending shock to the 
realm which Arthur had made. The 
history of Tintagel begins in a tale of 
shame, though King Uther’s deceit of 
Igraine appears to have been regarded 
less as dishonour to himself than as a 
sign of his own and Merlin’s strategy and 
venturesomeness.* Uther, having com- 
passed the death of Gorlois, had no 
further difficulty in persuading Igraine 
to become his wife, and their son was 
Arthur, who at his birth was delivered 
to Sir Ector, “a lord of faire livelyhood,” 
to be nourished as one of his own family. 
The death of Uther while his son was yet 
an infant left the succession in some 
doubt, and in order to prove Arthur's 
right to the crown the familiar device 
was adopted of drawing a sword from a 
stone. The scene of the contest in which 
Arthur, now assumed by the chroniclers 
to be a goodly youth, and Sir Ector’s son 
took part, is vaguely described as being 
“the churchyard of the greatest church 
in London”; and it is needless to say 
that only Arthur proved equal to the 
feat of pulling the sword from the 
marble and the steel anvil in which it 
stood. The letters of gold on the sword 
declared that “ whoso pulleth out this 


* The following curious little item from R. 
Hunt's volume ought not to be lost sight of: 
‘‘T shall offer a conjecture, touching the name of 
Tintagel, which I will not say is right but only 
probable. Tin is the same as Din, Dinas, and 
Dixeth, deceit ; so that Tindixel, turned for easier 
pronunciation to Tintagel, Dundagel, etc., signi- 
fies castle of Deceit, which name might be aptly 
given to it from the famous deceit practised here 
by Uter Pendragon by the help of Merlin’s 
enchantment,” 

















sword of this stone and anvile, is right- 
wise king borne of England,” and Sir 
Ector and Sir Kay, his defeated son and 
Arthur's foster-brother, were the first to 
kneel to Arthur as their lord when they 
saw Excalibur in his hand. Before the 
lords and commons Arthur again proved 
his right and royalty at the feast of 
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Pentecost, and with the help of Merlin he 
proceeded immediately to establish his 
kingdom which, during Uther’s illness 
and after his death, had stood “in great 
jeopardie.” 

Gorlois, the husband of Igraine, had 
been the possessor of two castles, Tinta- 
gel and Terabyl, (or Damaliock) which 
may be judged to have been at no great 
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distance from one another. Terabyl is 
untraceable, though it has been sug- 
gested that while Tintagel Castle was 
solely upon the peninsula (Barras Head) 
which juts into the sea, Terabyl was the 
castle upon the mainland. This theory 
in untenable. It is only in compara- 
tively recent times, with the widening 





of the chasm between the peninsula and 
the mainland, that a division of any 
importance can be noticed ; and it is safe 
to assume that there was never more 
than one castle at Tintagel. The rent 
in the rocks was spanned by a huge 
bridge, as the crenellated walls now 
reaching to the edge on either side and 
in a direct line with each other plainly 
attest. Terabyl, in which the Duke 
entrenched himself when Uther Pen- 
dragon brought his hosts against him, 
was evidently further inland than Tinta- 
gel, and the latter, distinctly avowed to 
be “ten miles hence,” was selected as 
the refuge for Igraine. Uther, marching 
southward from Camelot, reached Tera- 
byl first and laid siege to it; to reach 
Igraine at Tintagel he had still to ride 
some distance. “The duke of Tintagill 
espied how the king rode from the siege 
of Terrabil, and, therefore, that night he 
issued out of the castle at a posterne”— 
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(Terabyl was noted for its ‘many issues 
and posternes out”)}—“for to have dis- 
tressed the king’s host. And so, through 
his own issue, the duke himself was slain 
or ever the king came at the castle of 
Tintagill.” Geoffrey of Monmouth calls 
Terabyl “castellum Dimilioc,” but under 
this name it is no less a mystery. As it 
receives incidental mention only twice 
afterwards we may well be content to 
rank Terabyl among the cities of 
romance, the names of which alone 
existed. It may have been as unsub- 
stantial as the enchanted cities created 
by mysterious maidens for their cour- 
teous and faithful lovers, which cities 
vanished in a night if vows were broken 
or false words uttered. 

It is said in some of the romances that 
twice a year the Castle of Tintagel 
became invisible to the eyes of the com- 
mon people. To-day it is only in ima- 
gination that we can perceive the real 
castle of Arthur, for whatever British 
fortress may ever have risen on these 
heights has long since vanished—crum- 
bled away into dust which is as nothing- 
ness. Authentic history takes us back 
only to the time of the Norman Conquest, 
when Tintagel was entered in Domesday 
Book as Dunchine, or Chain Castle. It 
is the firm opinion of archeologists that 
the Romans entrenched themselves here 
and left signs of their occupation, and 
there are the strongest reasons for believ- 
ing that Tintagel was a British place of 
defence before the Roman _ invasion. 
Nature had marked out the rocky height 
as a stronghold, and a race like the 
Britons could scarcely have failed to 
avail themselves of all the advantages it 
offered. But when we first read of Tin- 
tagel Castle apart from the romances we 
find it in the occupation of English 
princes, notably of Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, otherwise known as the King 
of the Romans, who in 1245 gave noble 
entertainment to his nephew, Prince of 
Wales, then carrying on a desperate war 
for freedom against the English king. 
The use of Tintagel as a prison from 
which escape was almost impossible was 
recognised from early times until the 
reign of Elizabeth, at which era it began 
to fall into ‘decay; and it was within 


the loneliest and most exposed portion 
of the island that John Northampton, 
Lord Mayor of London, who had abused 
his office, was immured for life by order 
of Richard II. A sculptured moorstone, 
now moss-covered and illegible, com- 
monly called the altar-stone of King 
Arthur’s Chapel, is believed in reality to 
be a monument of John Northampton’s 
own carving, wrought to pass away the 
dreary days in his dungeon, and now 
marking the place of his tomb. What 
is known as King Arthur's Chapel is a 
spacious chamber 54 feet long and 12 
feet wide, the outline of which is barely 
traceable. It is supposed to have been 
dedicated to Saint Uliane. 

In Leland’s time Tintagel Castle was 
“core wether-beten an yn ruine,” and 
whether it was ever the stronghold of 
Arthur history does not determivue. The 
name was formerly Dundagil, meaning 
“the impregnable fortress,” and Geoffrey 
of Monmouth did not exaggerate when 
he wrote of it: “It is situated upon the 
sea, and on every side surrounded bv it, 
and there is but one entrance into it, and 
that through a straight rock, which three 
men shall be able to defend against the 
whole of the kingdom.” Leland, less 
interested in the matter, testified that 
“the castelle hath bene a marvelus 
strong and notable forteres, and a large 
thinge . . . Without the isle rennith 
alonly a gate-house, a walle, and a fals 
braye dyged and walled. In this 
isle remayne old walles, and in the 
est part of the same, the ground beying 
lower, remaynith a walle embateled, and 
men abyve saw thereyn a postern dore of 
yren.” The chronicler and antiquary 
Carew supplies further evidence of the 
strength of thestructure. ‘“ The cyment,”’ 
he says, ‘“‘ wherewith the stones were laid, 
resisteth the fretting furie of the weather 
better than the stones themselves,” a fact 
which is strongly commented on also by 
Norden who thought that “ neither time 
nor force of ‘hands could sever one from 
the other.” ‘“ Half the buildings,” con- 
tinues Carew, “were raised on the con- 
tinent (the mainland) and the other halfe 
on an island, continued together by a 
drawbridge, but now divorced by the 
downfalne steepe cliffes on the further 
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side.” There is a concensus of opinion 
as to this drawbridge, Camden and other 
trustworthy historians all confirming the 
report as to its existence, and this further 
proves that there were not two castles at 
Tintagel.* The gigantic impression of a 
foot is pointed out to credulous pilgrims ; 
it is t!.» print left by King Arthur’s foot 
when he strode across the chasm—back- 
wards! ‘This is as much to be relied 
upon as the fact that the basins worn by 
the winds and waves in the rocks were 
King Arthur’s cups and saucers, and that 
a dizzy dip of the heights over the sea 
constituted his chair. It is surprising 
that the immense and awe-inspiring 
caverns have escaped the fate of being 
called King’s Arthur's drinking bowls. 
Yet all these conceits have their value as 
proof of the deep-rooted belief in the 
king’s might as a monarchand his stupen- 
dous stature as a man. The hero is 
rapidly passing into the myth when such 
attributes are ascribed to him. 

Tintagel must have been even more 
impressive a scene a few centuries ago 
than it is to-day, despite its wild sub- 
limity in ruin. One more witness of 
old time may be called forth to give his 
evidence of what it was before the walls 
had been so buffeted and brought so low. 

“A statelye and impregnable seate,” 
is Norden’s testimony, “now rent and 
rugged by force of time and tempests ; 
her ruines testifye her pristine worth, the 
view whereof, and due observation of 
her situation, shape, and condition in all 
partes, may move commiseration that 
such a statelye pile should perish for 
want of honourable presence. Nature 
hath fortified, and art dyd once beautifie 


* It is really difficult to understand how a 
writer like the late Mrs. Craik could ever have 
fallen into this error, In her ‘* Unsentimental 
Journey through Cornwall"’ she makes every 
effort to prove that the building on the mainland 
was the castle of Terabyl, and she insists that 
there were (and are) two castles at Tintagel 
‘* One sits in the sea, and the other is upon the 
opposite heights of the mainland, with communi 
cation by a narrow causeway. This seems to 
confirm the legend, how Igraine's husband shut 
himself and his wife in two castles, he being slain 
in the one, and she married to the victorious king 
Uther in the It is obvious that the writer 
totally 


other.’ 
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it, in such sorte as it leaveth unto this 
age wonder and imitation.” Tintagel is 
to be seen, scarcely to be described, 
though our most luxuriant poets have 
painted it with lavish richness of words, 
and artists have depicted some of its 
natural beauties in the most radiant of 
colours. From many a rocky verge can 
be seen the dark remnants of Arthur's 
fortress, inaccessible on all sides but one ; 
from the deep base the ocean spreads out 
without bound, surging and boiling and 
casting up steam-like fountains of hissing 
foam. Only a few arches and some 
flights of steps, surmounted by a frail- 
looking wooden door, now remain, with 
some fallen walls which imperfectly 
outline the shape of what were once 
spacious royal chambers. On a carpet 
of turf wander the small mountain sheep, 
and pick their way about the narrow 
precipitous paths which wind about the 
jagged sides of the cliffs. The fortifica- 
tions are in ruin, and the battlemented 
walls which encompassed the massive 
steeps are now nothing but disconnected 
strips over which the curious traveller 
looks into the angry waters grinding and 
regurgitating far below. The noble 
bridge which once stretched across the 
yawning chasm dividing the two pro- 
montories must alone be _ imagined, 
though its beginnings on each side may 
be traced by the line of low stony arches 
reaching, and stopping abruptly at, the 
edge. ‘The hills “ that first see bared the 
morning's breast,” the heights “the sun 
last yearns to from the west,” as Swin- 
burne has sung, are eternal, but Arthur's 
castle has gone, and Tintagel, “half in 
sea and high on land, a crown of towers,” 
is even called by the dwellers no more 
by its old inspiring name. 

The very mention of Cornish seas has 
an alluring sound, and one already feels 
in the realm of romance when he 
descries in the mellow light of an after- 
noon in late summer the smallest of 
villages perched upon a rock overlooking 
the Wluest of seas with its perpetual 
fringe of powdery foam Here at the 
edge of the Atlantic is a most beguiling 
stretch of water, filling innumerable bays 
water so clear and calm and deep- 
hued far away that it is hard to realise 
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that it makes a cruel and treacherous 
sea in which only on the gentlest of 
days dare a swimmer plunge and feel his 
way among the underlying rocks, or 
upon the roaring waves of which dare a 
hardy sailor venture his boat. In storm 
this sea is terrible. The waves upheave 
themselves like solid hillocks of water, 
black at the base, and hurl themselves 
with appalling force against the huge 
rocks, which have already been worn and 
broken by them into a thousand fantastic 
shapes. Here and there the propelling 
force of the incoming tide, working like 
a gigantic engine, sends with torrent- 
force along narrow open passages a 
seething stream which beats its way 
upward and dashes headlong over the 
barriers of wood and stone; and the 
great smoke-coloured waves beyond rear 
themselves heavily, topple, and clash 
down into the abyss with thunderous 
roaring. On they come, nearer and 
nearer, louder and louder, those hard, 
rising, climbing, dissolving bodies of 
incalculable strength, dashing themselves 
furiously over every obstacle, sweeping 
with a hiss across the tracts of sand, and 
obliterating the tall rocks which can be 
toilsomely climbed when the waters 
retreat. Beneath this raging, battering 
sea lies the fabled L.yonnesse with all its 
fair cities and towers, and every watcher 
of those stupendous, merciless billows 
can realise its potentiality to tear away 
the land and drag it into the unseen 
deeps. Storm at Tintagel or Trebarwith 
is both revelation and conviction; it is 
a manifestation of remoreleswness, a 
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suggestion of irreparable ruin, desola- 


tion and loss. Easy indeed is it to 
imagine that the treacherous and cruel 
waves driving rapaciously landward 
have already had their victory and are 
savagely seeking to extend their conquest, 
and that hereabout lie “the sad sea- 
sounding wastes of Lyonnesse.” 

No one has described this wildly 
beautiful sea with so much charm aad 
realism as Swinburne, who has watched 
it in all moods, seen it in the blueness of 
calm, seen it strive and shiver “ like 
spread wings of angels blown by the 
sun’s breath,” seen it when the glad 
exhilarated swimmer feels 

** The sharp sweet minute’s kiss 
Given of the wave's lip, for a breath’s space 

curled 
And pure as at the daytime of the world,”’ 


seen it again when the east wind made 
the water thrill, and the soft light went 
out of all its face, and the green 
hardened into iron blue. A_ walk 
from Camelford to Tintagel, passing 
Trebarwith, and on from Tintagel to 
Boscastle, passing Bossiney and many a 
smaller cove on the way, reveals the 
most wonderful and alluring of all 
changeful sea-pictures,and displays most 
vividly the marvel and magic of the 
rugged coast. The towering rocks have 
been wrought by time and carved by 
wind and wave into grotesque images, 
broken at the base into sunless caves, 
worn at the heights into sharp and 
gleaming pinnacles, fretted and cut, 
rounded and cracked, sundered and cast 
down, the massive blocks made veritably 
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the sport of the elements, so that the 
beholder may easily believe himself in 
the realm of enchantment. All the 
sounding shores of Bude and Boss are 
legend-haunted. The mariner hears the 
chime and toll of the lost bells of Bot- 
treaux when he comes within sight of 
the “silent tower,” which stands white 
and grim upon the headland. The wail of 
lured voyagers and the despairing lament 
of the smugglers who brought them with 
false lights to their doom are listened to 
in awe on stormy nights, and there are 
visions of good ships that went down 
among the rocks in the tragic desperate 
days of which so many ghastly tales are 
told. The last of the Cornish wreckers, 
for whom, when he lay dying, a ship 
with red sails came in a tremendous sea 
and bore him shrieking away, looms as an 
apparition on the darkest nights, and the 
cries of tormented spirits mingle with 
the blast. Merlin, with flowing beard, is 
said to pace the shore, and Arthur and 
his knights to revisit the scenes of their 
exploits. The spirit of the king hovers 
about sea and land in the form of the 
almost sacred chough, reverenced and 
preserved by the inhabitants that they 
may not unwittingly injure their hero. 
Further north at Bude Haven the long 
Atlantic breakers roll, and perhaps there 
is no more imposing spectacle than the 
roll of waves coming in upon the far- 
extending and rock-strewn sands. The 
undulations, miles long, seem to rise and 
curl far out at sea at short regular 
distances from each other, and mass 
upon mass they break with thunder- 
sound and cataract upon the shore. The 
most brilliant of sunsets glow in the 
perfect summer weather when day dies 
slowly over these “ far-rolling, west- 
ward-smiling seas,” and they leave the 
night still radiant. The whole land is 
sweet and bright with flowers: on one 
side lies the glittering surf lacing itself 
in white foam about the boulders, and on 
the other side rises the circle of hills 
topped by the massy brown summits of 
Row Tor and Brown Willy. Sometimes 
the deserted quarries give a spectral look 
to the landscape, and when the rain 
spatters and darkens the piles of rough 
slate the aspect is weird and gloomy 
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indeed. But given a day of sunshine 
when the sea is a sparkling emerald or 
the deepest of blues, when the sky is 
clear or only softened with dia- 
phanous rings of cirrus-cloud, when the 
moss glistens on the rocks and the 
expanse of meadowland is a vivid carpet 
of green, when the winding hilly lanes 
flanked by tall hedges are white and 
shadowless, and the little tinkling run- 
lets are silver gleams, and then this tract 
of Arthur’s Cornwall is almost the land 
of faerie which poets have sung. 

What more fitting than that the grave 
of Tristram and Iseult should have been 
at Tintagel, where the sea they loved 


came with its strong and awful tides, 
and now 


‘* Sweeps above their coffined bones 
In the wrecked chancel by the shivered shrine ?” 


The deep sea guards them and engirds 
them, and no man shall say where the 
lovers lie in their last sleep. King Mark 
buried the two in one grave, and planted 
over it a rose-bush and vine, the branches 
of which so intermingled that they be- 
came inseparable. Arnold, Swinburne, 
and Tennyson have best told the whole 
story in our language in modern times. 
But it is no slight task to trace the 
literary history and development of the 
beautiful story. A German minnesanger 
of the twelfth century, Gotfrit of Stras- 
burgh, is the first to whom the romance 
is ascribed, though Scott and others 
have claimed for Thomas of Ercildoune 
(Thomas the Rhymer) the best poetic 
version, only one copy of which is 
extant. A thirteenth-century manuscript, 
which contains a French metrical version 
of the romance, has been noted by Lock- 
hart as citing the authority of Thomas 
the Rhymer for the story of Tristram and 
Iseult; but Thomas’s version was totally 
different from the prose romances. Great 
efforts have been made at one time and 
another to prove the story to be of English, 
French, and German origin, but at least 
this much is assured—the principal scenes 
are English, and the leading events in 
the history of Tristram, the nephew 
of King Mark of Cornwall, occur at 
Tintagel. He journeyed to Ireland to 
bring back the daughter of the queen 
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of that country, and he journeyed to 
Brittany to bring back his own wife, 
that Iseult of the White Hand who failed 
10 win his love. His adventures as a 
Knight of the Round Table took him, as 
was usual, over much territory and to 
foreign lands; but it is to Cornwall that 
the interest always returns, and in which 
it is concentrated. Among the “ wind- 
hollowed heights and gusty bays” of 
Tintagel, and within the “towers washed 
round with roll- 
ing foam,” the 
knight and the 
damsel wedded to 
King Mark, who 
had saved him 







from torture and death, 
lives of forbidden love. 


lived their 
The Minstrel- 
knight suited his voice to the mellow 


chords of his harp, and wandered 
about the woods and beside the sea 
in the May-time of his happiness with 
Iseult the Queen. And when the knight 
had wedded another Iseult, it was 
at Tintagel that Mark’s wife, with her 
passionate thoughts, her sorrow, and her 
despair, sat alone in a casement and 
heard the night speak and thunder on 
the sea “ravening aloud for ruin of 
lives.” Such words can be easily com- 
prehended by those who have seen 
Tintagel in storm, the wind roaring, the 
seas flashing white, a blinding mist of 
rain between the heavy sky and the 
weltering waves. The rage of the 
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elements, the vehemence of the warring 
tide, the dash and the recoil at the 
castle-base, have only their parallel in 
the human passion which was too strong 
for life itself to withstand, when deserted 
Iseult saw before her the corpse of her 
lover. Tristram, ill-fated from birth, 
was doomed to die by treachery. He 
was wounded, and learnt that he could 
only be healed by the magic art of the 
woman he loved, she who had cured him 
before. He sent for Iseult to cross the 
sea in order tosave him, and commanded 
the messenger to hoist a white sail if she 
consented and was on her way. The 
white sail was hoisted, but the other 
Iseult, the faithful but neglected wife, 


Entrance te 
the Caytle 


could not resist saying what jealousy 
prompted—that the sail was black. Sir 
Tristram immediately expired. Malory’s 
romance declares that the knight met his 
death at the hands of King Mark, who 
slew him “*s he sat harping afore his lady 
La Beale Isoud, with a trenchant glaive, 
for whose death was much bewailing of 
every knight that ever were in King 
Arthur’s days.” 

The literary history and the variations 
of the extremely ancient and supremely 
sorrowful story can only be adequately 
treated in such a volume as that of 
M. Losseth, who has given an account of 
twenty-four manuscripts containing Tris- 
tram’s history, of six works in the French 
National Library, of Malory’s version, 
and of one Italian, two Danish, and one 
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German translation or original rendering. 
Some have attributed the authorship to 
Cormac of Ireland in the third century ; 
others believe the Welsh bards first sang 
it; the French claimed it for their troveres, 
but have now admitted its British origin. 
Yet it is remarkable how French, Cornish, 
and Irish history intermingle in the 
romance, and how the magic element 
occasionally enters, spoiling it as history 
but enriching it as a legend. The story 
is one of such pathos that the predom- 
inating influence of the Celt in suggest- 
ing and shaping it must instantly be 
recognised. But so many have worked 
on the theme, early and late—none per- 
haps with such superb effect as Wagner— 
that the primitive conception is apt to be 
forgotten or ignored ; it has been overlaid 
with details gathered from many lands, 
and embellished by the poetic fancies of 
many races. The story has become 
European ; Beroul, Christian of Troyes, 
Thomas of Brittany, Robert the northern 
monk, Eilhard of Oberge, Gottfrid and 
the other early Germans, the Provencal 
minstrels—all these have altered and 
added to the tale of the knight who slew 
the sea-monster, the Morhout, saved the 
Cornish maidens from shame and death, 
was wounded by a poisoned arrow, 
healed by Iseult the Beautiful, and both 
of whom, drinking of a magic love-potion 
intended for Iseult’s destined husband, 
afterwards experienced all the joys and 
pangs of an unhallowed love which Dante 
himself could noi refrain from celebrating 
and condoning. The story abounds in 
mystic symbolism, or, rather, that sym- 
bolism has been found in it; and the 
inevitable Sun-god myth has been per- 
ceived in its details. 

Tintagel, a picture in the waters, is at 
its best when the sky becomes a rose 
above it, and the sun dipping into a 
golden bath leaves a track gleaming like 
pearl across the shoaling sea. The waves 
as they rise and fall make emerald and 
purple lines in moments of magic change, 
and their crests of foam sparkle jewel- 
like with a thousand instantaneous lights. 
Then “all the rippling green grows royal 
gold” as the sun, like a splendid bubble, 
floats on the water’s edge. Round the 
pointed brcwn rocks are fringes of white 
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foam ever widening and contracting ; 
the oncoming waters with an exultant 
bound sometimes spring high in fountains 
and then sink slowly and gently as if 
fairy spires were dissolving in thinnest 
powder. Again, with a roar and an 
access of strength, the waves return 
impetuously, raging and grinding, churned 
as by some mighty hidden wheel into 
yeasty foam. Vista-like the long bright 
track, now a deep red band, leads back 
to the inner chambers of the sun, and the 
sea draws the orb into its dark, mysterious 
depths. The waves lace themselves 
around the pinky-green islets, and the 
verdant headlands, succeeding each other 
in almost interminable series till the eye 
catches the gleam of the Lizard lights, 
begin to soften mistily away behind the 
twilight veil. A little ship, far off, skims 
over the sea-rim and disappears ; a tiny 
cloud floats up like a loose, silken sail, 
silvery white. The seagulls and the 
choughs flit about the broken arches of 
the castle, and shadows fall long and 
deep across the deep ravinous path lead- 
ing inland from the precipitous heights. 
At such time Tintagel is telling its 
own story, weaving its own romance ; and 
words seem vain when those shattered 
columns, those fallen walls, that un- 
bridged chasm, are there to make the 
tale. Of the after-history of the place 
what matters it? We would fain have 
the story end, as it began, with Arthur 
and Guinevere, King Mark, Mage Merlin, 
and Tristram and Iseult. Every roll of 
the breakers is a voice from the past, 
and every crumbling chamber a chapter 
in that history which only the true poet 
transcribes. Yet even while such thoughts 
are forcing themselves upon the mind 
of the beholder of a typical August sun- 
set over Tintagel, the end of the day 
will be near. The arc of the sun blazes 
upon the sea-line, an edge of fiery car- 
mine, and a fleecy train of cirrus-cloud 
crimsons with the last rays. Slowly 
and yet perceptibly the light dies away 
and leaves the heaving sea mystically 
dusk and the world full of shadows. 
Darkness looms over ‘Tintagel. The 
overhanging crags look as if they might 
crack, break off, and thunder down into 
the open-mouthed sea below. The black 
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chough wheels about the ruins—the 
spirit of Arthur, say the people, revisiting 
the scene of his glory. Arcturus, the star 
of Arthur, glistens in the blue sky right 
over the castle height, and Arthur’s Harp 
shapes itself more dimly further east—for 
the constellations themselves were named 
after the puissant king. The tide is at its 
height and has flooded the little stony 
beach to which a steep path leads; the 
caves are full ; on the horizon the night- 
clouds come up and shape themselves into 
fantastic forms of towers, and the real 
which are near, and the imagined which 
are far, scarce can be distinguished. 

Lytton seems to have had Tintagel, or 
a very similar place in the north, in his 
mind when he described the arrival of 
the Cymrian King, pursued by the Saxons, 
at a beach of far resounding seas where 
wave-hollowed caves arched, and 
‘* Column and vault, and seaweed-dripping domes 

Long vistas opening through the streets of 

dark, 
Seem’d like a city’s skeleton, the homes 

Of giant races vanish'd.” 
This tract of land around Tintagel is 
crowded with memorials and with relics 
around which superstition has cast its 
web. The caer-camp at Trenail Bury, 
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embedded in the earth, take us back to 
British times. The pools, looking black 
and weird among the hills, all have their 
legends, and the wells commemorate a 
multitude of saints known only to Corn- 
wall. Castle-an-Dinas looms majestically 
at a height of nearly eight hundred feet 
against the horizon: here was King 
Arthur’s hunting ground, and the remains 
of the structure cresting the summit was 
his palace. The scenes of some of his 
hard-fought battles are the wide valleys 
closed in by the shadowy hills, and the 
crags dashed by the tumultuous sea. You 
may wander at will for miles in any direc- 
tion still keeping insight the sturdy granite 
church standing exposed on the highest 
bit of thecoast ; you will hear no sound but 
the whimpering cry of the gulls; and 
you will be free to reconstruct here in 
imagination the vanished realm of King 
Arthur, while the words of the old priest, 
Joseph Iscanus of Exeter, ring in your 
ears— 


‘* From this blest place immortal Arthur sprung 
Whose wondrous deeds shall be for ever sung, 
Sweet music to the ear, sweet honey to the 

tongue. 
The only prince that hears the just applause, 
Greatest that e’ershall be, and best that ever 


and the huge stone monuments which lie was.” 
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By DELIA FARWELL. 


LLINOR DALE walked briskly up 
the shrubbery path towards the 
house, returning from some charit- 

able visitation in the village, and singing 
the refrain of a new song softly as she 
went. It was a bright autumn morning, 


such a one as to incline the soul to cheer- 
fulness, and Ellinor felt very free from 
care. 

Suddenly a young man stepped out 
from behind a laurel bush, and she 
stared in amazement as she recognised 


him. 

“You here?” she exclaimed with 
incredulous emphasis. 

“Ellinor, I am in awful trouble. I 
must get out of this at once, and not a 
soul but you must know it. Where is 
Lawrence ?” 

“Out shooting with the Harcourts. 
He dines there, and will hardly be back 
before midnight. Do you want him?” 

“Not exactly! What money have you 
in the house ?” he went on hurriedly. 

“Twenty pounds, more or less,” she 
answered, evidently disturbed by his 
questions and his manner. 

“Not more than that? Have you a 
blank cheque? Surely Lawrence gives 
you one now and then? What, nothing ? 
I must have money, I tell you, Ellinor!” 

“But I have none ; at least, only that ! 
And if I had it, it would belong to Law- 
rence and not me.” 

“IT must have the money ; it is life or 
death to me. I must have enough to 
take me out of England, and when you 
know all, you will be willing to steal it 
rather than not get me away. You 
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must find the money. 
diamonds?” 

“At the bank,” she said, thoroughly 
frightened. 

“You must get themout. They would 
give them to you, of course. It is no use 
protesting—I tell you it is a matter of 
life anddeath. You must come with me, 
get the diamonds, and help me to raise 
money on them and getaway. You will 
be glad enough afterwards.” 

Gladness had vanished far enough 
from Ellinor’s face by this time, and she . 
showed nothing but trouble and distress. 
The young man drew nearer to her, 
whispered a few hurried sentences into 
her ear, and watched her changes of 
countenance with agitation equal to his 
own. With eyes wide with horror she 
turned from him, and sped away to the 
house. 

He waited, as if in expectation of her 
return, and in a few minutes she reap- 
peared with a bag in her hand, and 
the two struck off by a by-path to the 
town. 

That was the beginning of the trouble. 

The wife who had risen in the morning 
happy in her husband, her home, her 
friends, and her course of life, spent the 
night in misery away from all these dear 
surroundings, burdened with a_ horrible 
secret, and a consciousness of a certain 
sort of guilt, and with this additional 
torment—the knowledge that she must 
not attempt to clear herself, whatever 
accusation might be brought against 
her. 

She tried to believe that Lawrence 


Where are your 
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would have as perfect trust in her as she 
had in him, that he would take her bare 
word without any explanation of what 
she had done; but as the slow hours of 
the night crept by she knew that it would 
not be so. She knew that Lawrence 
would not believe her against the evidence 
of his senses. 

So the night passed, ina London hotel, 
and on the morrow, after she had seen 
her companion safe on board an outward- 
bound steamer, with the remains of the 
money raised on her diamonds in his 
pocket, she took the train back to her 
own house. 

She trembled in an agony of suspense, 
and when, on stepping out to change 
carriages at a junction, she suddenly 
stood face to face with her father, she 
hardly knew if it was a fresh pain or a 
relief. 

He was in pursuit of her; she did not 
stop to ask herself why or how, and that 
he was in a state of fierce anger against 
her was evident from his countenance. 
She brought all her wandering wits to 
bear upon the answers to his stern ques- 
tions, and tried to hide the anxiety that 
was tearing her to pieces. 

“‘ Whereis your companion ?” he asked, 
sharply. 

“What companion ? 
alone.” 

“You may be travelling alone, but it is 
idle to try tobrazenitout. You dare not 
deny that you went up with Waring 
Bradshaw.” 

“You mistake,” she answered, in 
calmest denial; but her father saw that 
her very lips went white as she spoke the 
words. “I went up to London ona mat- 
ter of business; I did not travel with 
him.” 

“Are you shameless, Ellinor?” he 
exclaimed, violently ; “or do you sup- 
pose that what you have done has not 
come to light? Do you suppose that 
your visit to the bank, and Bradshaw’s 
disappearance from home, are things 
that are likely to be kept quiet? Fool 
that you must be, if you think that 
Harcourt’s clerks would not report to him 
at once such a matter as your removal of 
your jewels! Or that Waring could 
leave the station without being recog- 


I am travelling 
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nised, even though you took the ticket 
for him!” 

“I am much obliged to the neighbours 
who take such a kindly interest in my 
movements. It is very clever of them to 
put two and two together in this pleasant 
fashion.” 

“You may scoff if you have the courage 
—or the impudence—but, good heavens, 
Ellinor! you must see the conclusions 
that are drawn when you go off with 
your old love and your husband's dia- 
monds. What have you done with them 
both? A frank confession is the only 
thing that can stand you in stead.” 

“T have nothing to confess. If I had, 
it is my husband who should ask for the 
confession.” 

“ Do you dare to deny what they accuse 
you of?” 

“You are right,” answered Ellinor, 
slowly and bitterly. “I dare not deny 
anything. -You may all say what you 
choose. But,” she exclaimed, with a 
start, “this is a fast train! We have 
passed the station, and I want to be at 
home!” 

“You are going home with me,” was 
the firm response. “It is the only way 
of screening you, and neither I nor your 
husband cares to bring unnecessary dis- 
grace on the family.” 

“T want to see Lawrence. He ought 
to believe me and trust me! There is no 
reason why I should not go to my own 
home and to him,” she ended, lifting her 
head up proudly. 

“He happens not to want you. Your 
only course is to submit quietly, and be 
thankful that you are not cast off alto- 
gether. If your neighbours can be led to 
believe that you left home in answer to 
a sudden summons from me, the scandal 
may blow over, and if you give your 
husband a candid explanation of what 
you have done, he may forgive you. It 
is your only hope.” 

Ellinor heard, and only half realised 
the meaning of his words. That Law- 
rence should not want her was the cruel- 
lest thought of all, and she lay back in 
the corner of the carriage digesting the 
possibility of his continued unforgiveness, 
while her father’s further angry speeches 
passed unheeded over her head. She 
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alighted, dazed and miserable, when she 
was told to do so, and the drive to the 
house was like a visitation of nightmare. 

That her step-mother should be cold, 
and stiff, and disagreeable, was no 
novelty; but it was a novelty, and an 
unpleasant one, to be cast defenceless 
into the hands of herenemy. And it was 
the beginning of a very uncongenial 
state of things. 

Everything that she said and did was 
watched and questioned. She was not 
allowed to quit the house by herself, or to 
speak to anyone in private ; she was per- 
mitted to send no letters except to her 
husband, and to those she obtained no 
answers except such messages as were 
transmitted through her father. Law- 
rence had said that he could not write 
to her, that he must either believe her 
utterly or disbelive her wholly; that 
while she refused one word of explana- 
tion he could not believe her, and while 
he disbelieved her he could not write. 

Ellinor acquiesced with a sigh. He 
could not write and he could not trust 
her, but she would have trusted him. 
She had told the whereabouts of the 
diamonds, and knew that they were again 
in safe keeping, and was aware that the 
fact of their recovery was a relief to her 
father, though it seemed a trifle to her. 
And all the while she knew that unavail- 
ing search was being made by outsiders 
for Waring Bradshaw. 

He had overdrawn his account at the 
bank; he had pledged himself to the pay- 
ment of a considerable debt, and in the 
nick of time he had disappeared simul- 
taneously with the disappearance of Mrs. 
Dale’s diamonds. He was wanted for 
another matter as well, for he had pro- 
mised marriage to a girl, who was not 
patient under the non-appearance of her 
suitor; and Ellinor Dale, knowing all 
that was said and thought, and all that 
was true, of her connection with Waring 
bradshaw, hid her face in her pillows in 
mingled shame and pain and anger. 

To Lawrence also this period was a hell 
upon earth, and though he yielded to the 
advice of his father-in-law, he had a pas- 
sionate longing to see his wife and force 
the truth from her. It was not very easy 


to go about among his acquaintances and 
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pretend that his wife was merely making 
a holiday visit to her father, when he 
knew all that they knew and suspected. 
Any certainty, he thought, would be 
better than this doubt of Ellinor; but she 
would not speak, and Waring Bradshaw 
gave no sign. He might have melted 
into thin air for all the tokens of him 
that could be found. He had gone out 
after breakfast, surprised his servants by 
not coming in to early dinner,and alarmed 
them by not coming in to tea. Then all 
the world had been edified by the intel- 
ligence that he had gone up to London 
with Mrs. Dale and her diamonds, but 
Mrs. Dale had denied this, and, in spite 
of police interrogations, nobody could 
prove it, and it was a final certainty that 
no further trace of him could be found. 

For more than a month they hunted 
high and low, and many hearts were sick 
over the fruitlessness of thesearch. Law- 
rence Dale began to grasp the meaning 
of the word eternal, and his father-in- 
law began to doubt the infallibility of 
his own wisdom as he saw the changes in 
his daughter. It might have been better 
to let her have it out with her husband at 
the beginning ; it might be necessary to 
call him to the rescue if Ellinor went on 
growing daily paler and more apathetic. 

Then one morning came a letter from 
some agent in London, stating that a 
telegram had been received to say that 
the child was doing well. Mr. Vernon 
opened this communication, as was his 
wont with his daughter’s letters, and 
demanded an explanation of so singular 
a message. 

A sudden and unfamiliar colour flushed 
up to Ellinor’s cheeks, but she refused 
to give the answer that he required. 
The message was private to herself, 
and she had nothing to confide to him. 

To Lawrence Dale there came next day 
a brief letter, one that filled him with 
unutterable hopes and fears. 

“ Dear Lawrence, you have refused to 
see me, and 1 do not dispute the justice 
of your decision, but now I am in a posi- 
tion to explain my conduct. Will you 
come here to me, or may I come 
home to you? I should like to come 
home.” 


For years afterwards he would wake up 
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She stood for a hesitating moment in the doorway. 
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in the night with the pitiful appeal of 
those last words ringing in his ears, as he 
seemed to hear them now. He could not 
harden his heart against them, and, act- 
ing on his first impulse, he walked 
straight to the station and took the first 
train that would bear him towards his 
wife. It might be that she could justify 
herself ; it might be that she could only 
ask for forgiveness; at any rate, he would 
hear what she had to say. 

What he should say himself he did not 
know. Ofcourse, she had behaved very 
badly, whatever explanation she might 
give at this tardy hour, but he had 
formed no plan as to what he should say 
or do. When, in answer to his summons, 
Ellinor appeared, and stood for a hesi- 
tating moment in the doorway, with 
wistful eyes raised to his, he knew at once 
what had been in his mind all along. 

“Ellinor,” he said, holding out his 
hands to her, “I have come to fetch you 
home.” 

“What have you heard?” she asked, 
in sudden fear. 
“ Nothing. 

want you.” 

She drew a short, quick breath, and 
went across to him. She dared not as 
yet lift her face to his, but she laid it 
on his shoulder and shivered in troubled 
happiness as she felt his arm close round 
her. 

“You should have told me you were 
ill,” he said, in gentle reproach. “ Why 
have you been so obstinate, Ellinor? 
What secret could you have that you 
ought not to share with me?” 

“You should have known that I would 
never have caused you all this pain if I 
had not been forced. It was for you that 
I held my tongue, Lawrence, and it is 
for myself, out of my selfishness, that I 
want to tell you now, because I cannot 
bear this any longer. It has been cruel— 
and I would have trusted you, Lawrence!” 

He bent and kissed her lips in swift 
repentance. 

“JT have been a fool,” he said. “I 
should have trusted you.” 

“You could not,” she made sorrowful 
answer. “I dared not prove to you that 
I had not gone with him.” 

She drew away from his hold and 


I have come because I 
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steadied herself against the back of a 
high chair, clutching nervously at the 
carving as she talked. 

“I will believe whatever you tell me, 
but the porters swear that they saw you 
enter the train with Waring Bradshaw.” 

“It wasnot Waring; it was—Dick.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Lawrence, 
startled uncomfortably by this simple 
announcement. “ Dick is in Scotland.” 

“It was Dick,” she repeated. “He is 
not in Scotland ; he is—no, I must not 
tell you where he is—but he is safe. 
Lawrence, if your dearest friend were 
guilty of a crime, would you think your- 
self bound in duty to deliver him up to 
justice?” 

He looked at her face, drawn and 
white with anguish, as she leant to- 
wards him over the back of the chair, 
and answered briefly and uneasily that 
he should. 

Her lips twitched spasmodically, but 
words refused to come, and Lawrence’s 
alarm increased with every passing 
moment. 

“But what 


has this to do with 


Waring ?” he asked, catching at a ray of 
possible hope. 

She answered him in a sort of terrified 
whisper :— 

“ Dick—Dick—has murdered him!” 

There was an awful silence in the room 


after she spoke those terrible words. She 
hid her face in her hands that she might 
not see their effect upon Lawrence— 
Lawrence, who loved his young brother 
with a tenderness passing common love. 
Would he ever forgive her for having told 
this thing to him? 

He spoke at last in a strained, hoarse 
voice :— 

“Ts this certain, Ellinor?” 

“He told me. There was a quarrel 
between them. It was about Miss Mait- 
land. She had played with them both 
—and Dick came down to settle with her 
and Waring. He met him in the fields, 
and they quarrelled and fought. It was 
by the river above the Black Rock, and 
in the struggle Waring went over. Dick 
tried to find him and save him, but he 
had to go round by the footway, and he 
was too late. The current must have 
swept him away. He would have been 
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drowned, if the fall had not killed him, 
and Dick came to me. I had no money. 
I dared not have you know. We got the 
diamonds and went away. You thought 
—you all thought—that I had gone with 
Waring—and for Dick’s sake I had to 
let you think it. Oh, Lawrence, will you 
not speak ?” 

He could not speak, but he came to 
her as she ended her story, told in short 
and painful sentences and with gasping 
breath, and he caught her tightly in his 
arms. It seemed to both of them that 
any suffering was tolerable while they 
stood together so. To Ellinor, at least, 
the moment was ecstatic. 

“Will you come home with me?” he 
asked her, at last. “I would not trust 
you, Ellinor, and you did it for him and 
me. 

“If I could bear it for you!” she 
answered, in a low voice, full of pain at 
the thought of all his pain over the 
sorrow so old to her and so new to him. 

It was strange and sad to be going 
home with this grief at their hearts; 
with the knowledge that for ever after 


the name of Dick, the once merry, light- 
hearted young brother, must be to them 
ashame and terror. Their pre-occupation 
preserved them from noticing the glances 
of surprise and curiosity called forth by 


Ellinor's re-appearance. ‘Their own ser- 
vants’ whispers and words of significant 
welcome passed unheeded. 

Nothing was altered; her dressing case, 
the morning dress, and her slippers were 
in their accustomed place in the bed- 
room; her work-basket and her books lay 
where she had left them downstairs. Yet 
she had been away more than a month. 
It was good to be at home again, though 
it was sad and strange. 

There was a ghost of a smile about the 
sorrowful lips that she lifted to her 
husband’s as she came to him by the 
drawing-room fire, and it seemed to him 
so long since they had stood there before, 
that he held her back and gazed at her 
as if her presence was something too 
wonderful to be real. Then he put her 
into her own familiar chair, and stood 

looking down upon her as he talked of 
the matter that occupied both their 
minds. What was his duty now that he 
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was in possession of the secret, and how 
was Ellinor’s conduct in concealing her 
knowledge likely to be regarded ? 

Sitting there with his eyes upon her, 
and the sound of his voice in her ears, 
she could not but feel indifferent to con- 
sequences. They could hardly send her 
t» prison, she thought, for not answering 
questions that were never put to her, and 
nothing but separation from Lawrence 
could hurt her now. She had borne very 
much; she could not bear to be apart 
from him in his sore trouble. Dick was 
so dear to him, and Dick must for ever- 
more be so very far away ! 

After all, she was too tired to realise 
anything beyond the fact that she was at 
home with Lawrence. The rest hung 
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over her as a dark cloud, something that, 
for this one night, she felt without under- 
standing. To-morrow fear might come 
back to her, all the terror and anguish 
that she had suffered during these weary 
weeks, but to-night there was a lull in 
the pain, and she could almost weep. 
She had known no tears during all her 
banishment. Now, in her home, in her 
own chair, with the familiar things about 
her, and Lawrence. no longer estranged, 
her heart was lighter and freer, and she 
felt softened. 

His kindness and his trouble were 
living facts; and he, looking down on the 
dear face, that had grown so white and 
thin since last he saw it, knew from the 
depths of his heart that Ellinor was far 
more to him than Dick. 

And as they talked, with long pauses, 
as eloquent as their spoken words, the 
solution of the trouble was drawing near, 

Suddenly the door was thrown open, 
and the parlourmaid, in a voice stricken 
through with amazement, announced a 
visitor. 

“Mr. Waring Bradshaw!” 

Ellinor rose to her feet with a startled 
cry, and clung to her husband’s arm as 
she turned to face the newcomer. Every- 
thing to-night was strange and dream- 
like and unreal; was this the living 
presence of the missing Waring, or was 
ita ghost? Lawrence as well as she gazed 
at him with strained and unbelieving 
eyes, and he stood hesitating for a while 
upon the threshold. 

“They told me you were not here, 
Ellinor,” he said at last; and the sound 
of his voice scattered their unbelief. “I 
am thankful that it is not so bad as I 
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thought. I meant to punish those two, 
and never knew till to-day that I was 
hurting you as well.” 

Ay, and he never would know how 
much he had hurt her. What a storm 
of wild emotions swept over her soul as 
she stood, in seeming calmness, by her 
husband to listen to his story! The thing 
that he had done was different from his 
point of view and hers. 

Stunned and shaken by the fall, and 
half-drowned by the sudden immersion 
in the river, he had known nothing from 
the first consciousness that Dick’s blow 
had sent him over the edge of the rock, 
until he came to himself some hours later 
in a cottage in the heart of a wood. He 
had struck his head against a stone or a 
bough, and was altogether seriously in- 
jured, but he was able to command his 
wits sufficiently to persuade his rescuers 
to promise to keep him in concealment 
for the present. Without being able to 
think much, he foresaw in his temporary 
disappearance a way of revenge upon his 
faithless lady and his rival. 

The woodcutter who had dragged his 
senseless body from the water was a man 
of taciturn and solitary habits, and his 
wife was of a like disposition. Hence 
Waring’s scheme of vengeance prospered 
beyond what might have been expected. 
A violent fever followed on his rescue 
from drowning, during which he was 
faithfully nursed by this hard-favoured 
couple, and it was not till a day or two 
back, when he had begun to regain his 
strength, that they, more than suspecting 
his identity, related to him all that was 
known and said and supposed with regard 
to him and Mrs. Dale. | 
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FISHERMAN fished, and long fished he ; 
A And I know what he caught. 
A damsel sat on a green, green bank ; 
Do you know what she thought? 





By OSCAR 


FORESEE that this month my review 

] of the London Stage must be very 
largely a review of the American 
invasion of the London Stage. Not that 


I deplore it in any degree whatever, and I 


am very certain that London playgoers 
do not either. For all the American 
plays or companies appear to be doing 
well, and there are just five of them—as I 
write—“ Strongheart,” at the Aldwych, 
“Truth,” at the Comedy, “ Brewster's 
Millions,” at the Hicks’ Theatre, “ Mrs. 
Wiggs,” at Terry's; while the Sothern- 
Marlowe engagement at the Waldorf 
must, by all means, be included in this 
welcome invasion, and more are coming. 

¥irst place must be given to “ Strong- 
heart,” at the Aldwych, a comedy by 
Mr. William C. de Mille, in which Mr. 
Robert Edeson takes the title réle. It is 
a comedy of modern life of almost the 
highest quality. It has a serious theme 
of commanding interest ; it has virility, 
passion, movement, the tremendousenergy 
of youth, a very modern atmosphere. It 
reflects life vividly and poignantly. It 
has a single theme, viz., What place can 
the man of infeiior race aspire to occupy 
amongst the men and the women of 
the superior? Strongheart is the son of 
an Indian Chief, whose tribe has sent 
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him to the white man’s university to 
absorb the white man’s education. Here 
he has made himself very popular as a 
student, a comrade, a sportsman, a gentle- 
man. He is received socially; up to a 
certain point he stands on the same foot- 
ing as the sons of white men, his daily 
associates. But he has fallen in love 
with a daughter of the dominant race, 
sister of one of his closest friends, and she 
returns his love. And here the “ pale 
face”’ draws the line. “ Thus far but no 
farther” is the unflinching answer to his 
dearest hope. From the white man he 
appeals to the woman and her love would 
dissolve the barrier. But there is more 
to be said. It is race against race, and 
his own people are as proud as the whites. 
They, too, hold him in pledge to abide 
by his own. They have educated him, 
trained him to lead them, and to them 
he telongs. To have made this conflict 
real—to have evolved it with convincing 
power, step by step, out of the wild 
hurly-burly of college life—to have, 
under such conditions, moulded a drama- 
tic situation of absorbing interest, is a 
triumph for author and actors alike. It 
is essentially a masculine play — the 
women have little part in it, but the 
human element is profoundly deep and 
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true and inevitably makes its mark. As 
for the acting, it is enough to refer to that 
extraordinary accomplishment of Mr. 
Robert Edeson (Strongheart) in the second 
Act, when, alone on the stage (excepting 
for the prostrate figure of an injured 
member of the football team), he is sup- 
posed to be watching the progress of the 
match which is taking place outside the 
scene. By sheer force of impassioned 
action and delivery he creates in those 
who listen so vivid a mental picture of 
the game that they catch fire from his 
heat and seem to see what only exists in 
his fervid imagination. The play may 
lack the distinction of laboured literary 
finish ; it may be weak in ideality and 
played at times with too much frenzy, 
but it is human; it is vital; it is strenu- 
ous, and it triumphs. I hope America 
will give us many more of that ilk. 


I question whether such a play as “ The 
Truth,” by Mr. Clyde Fitch, produced at 
the Comedy Theatre, with Miss Marie 
Tempest in the principal part, is ever 
really worth the writing or the produc- 
ing. Let it be granted that it is smartly 


written and brilliantly acted, but the 
theme is nauseous, and yet we laugh 
over it with whole-hearted enjoyment. 
It is not art, however, to set up one of 
human nature’s mest detestable foibles 
as a theme for hilarity, nor is it art if 
“The Truth” be passed as legitimate 
because it has a didactic purpose—the 
purpose of teaching that lying brings its 
own punishment. Mrs. Becky Warder 
lies, as most people tell the truth, because 
it comes easier to her. She is a born 
liar. Once or twice the audience gasp, 
usually they laugh, and it is not a pretty 
spectacle, though I confess frankly that 
I laughed also. When I seriously asked 
myself afterwards why ? it appeared evi- 
dent that Mrs. Becky’s tarradiddles became 
funny solely because of Miss Marie Tem- 
pest’s artfully artless way of expressing 
them so that they appeared the irrepressible 
gaieties of a frankly disingenuous spirit. 
But take “ The Truth ” without Miss Tem- 
pest’s distracting allurements, and what 
is it? It ismerely a study of the grossest 
form of lying, not lying for a worthy 
purpose or to help another at the cost of 
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one’s own self-respect, but lying to cover 
up one’s own sins and shortcomings, and 
to make that vulgarity the theme of a 
four-act comedy is not a venture that 
can be passed without a protest. How- 
ever,so much said to clear the air, let 
it be admitted that Mr. Fitch has handled 
his theme adroitly. He has art and a 
keen perception of dramatic effect. | 
recall saying some months ago, apropos 
of another play by Mr. Clyde Fitch, that 
it was a great pity he, with so many 
qualities indispensable to the dramatist, 
did not give us something really great— 
that he appeared destined to fritter 
away his abilities on unworthy themes. 
“The Truth” is a confirmation of that 
judgment. His plays seem to lack a 
quality of manliness. His themes have an 
effeminate bloom on them. They are 
original, often audacious, and his plays 
are brilliantly constructed, and yet they 
disappoint us. We are always tempted 
to say—the man who wrote that play 
could write a really great play if he only 
would; but I am beginning to think 
that Mr. Clyde Fitch will never write a 
really great play, because he is so easily 
satisfied with a trivial theme. The pro- 
duction at the Comedy is indeed fortunate 
in the inclusion of Miss Tempest in 
the cast. Again she demonstrates the 
possession of consummate abilities for 
light comedy parts. She seems instinc- 
tively to say and do the right thing to 
give just that touch of perfect illusion 
the moment demands, which is to say 
that her technique is faultless. 


“ Brewster’s Millions,” which is being 
played at the Hicks’ Theatre, is glorified 
farce—wholesome farce, without a 
tainted suggestion from start to finish. 
It has that whimsical quality that makes 
American wit so distinctive—an exag- 
gerated association of ideas that are not 
only unrelated, but often repugnant, to 
each other. In every well-regulated 
mind the reckless squandering of a 
fortune is regarded as a vice, but in 
“ Brewster’s Millions” it is presented as 
a virtue. The play is one long joke, 
but a joke capable of such an infinite 
variety of facetious detail that it never 
tires or grows stale. The situation which 
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we are asked to accept as fact is pecu- 
liarly transatlantic in its bigness and 
its originality, and why it was thought 
necessary to “adapt” it to an English 
climate I am at a loss to understand. 
Why not have left it where it belongs, 
and as it was written—in its American 
setting? There it seemed at home, but 
with an English background the un- 
reality of the whimsical situation on 
which the play is built stares us out of 
countenance. It is almost impossible to 
imagine an Englishman creating that 
situation or playing up to it in real life, 
but it is conceivable in America; any- 
thing is possible in America. However, 
the authors, or rather Mr. George Barr 
McCutcheon, who wrote the story which 
they have dramatised, manages to clothe 
the fantastic conception in a garment of 
plausibility, thin but sufficient for de- 
cency. The. problem was how to make 
the imposed task of spending legitimately 
a quarter of a million in twelve months 
such a reasonable imposition as would 
not make either him who imposed it or 
him who undertook in cool blood to do 
it appear to be a lunatic. A little 


domestic history accomplishes the marvel, 
and Montgomery Brewster starts on his 
course of splendid extravagance without 
a stain on his mental character. It 
seems easy enough to spend £700 a day 


fora year. It has doubtless been done, 
and will be done again, but the author’s 
ingenuity is shown in laying down cer- 
tain conditions, such as that the money 
is not to be given away and no one is to 
be let into the secret. Couple the con- 
ditions with a fatal run of good luck, so 
that the most unlikely investments, the 
most hazardous risks invariably turn out 
money winners instead of losers, and an 
audience gradually acquires a breathless 
interest in the gamey fight against a too 
generous fortune. This interest the 
authors stimulate by many a whimsical 
conceit, as when Brewster bids his butler 
callahansom. “Are you going out this 
evening, sir?” ‘No; but I’ve an en- 
gagement at nine to-morrow morning. 
Tell the man to wait.” It is through 
such reversals of all the ordinary ways 
of life that the fun is created, and though 
it all lies in this one groove, it does not 
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tire because the ingenuity of the authors 
suffices to give a piquant variety to the 
tribulations of the hero. Mr. Gerald 
du Maurier carries almost the whole 
burden of the piece as Monte Brewster. 
He has all the dash and spirit that the 
part requires, unfailing and indefatig- 
able, a veritable “ hustler,” and playing 
with a mock seriousness infinitely divert- 
ing. -He makes a captivating lover, too, 
and is charmingly seconded by Miss 
Beatrice Agnew. 


The season of Shakespearean and 
modern drama, inaugurated in April at 
the Waldorf Theatre by Miss Julia 
Marlowe and Mr. E. A. Sothern, was a 
marked success. I mean an artistic 
success, of course, and it increased our 
hunger for a clever, all-round stock 
company in London, whose ability and 
sincerity would be sufficient guarantee 
for an evening’s intellectual and artistic 
entertainment, whatever play might 
chance to be staged for that particular 
date; so that it should be sufficient to 
say—‘ Let us go to the Repertory Theatre 
to-night; whatever is on is sure to be 
good.” I do not say by any means that 
the company at the Waldorf was an 
ideal repertory company. Too much 
was sacrificed to the stars to preserve a 
satisfactory balance. I only refer to the 
ability of the company to present a 
succession of plays and to vary the 
programme frequently. The chief plays 
given in the few works of the Sothern- 
Marlowe season were ‘‘Hamlet,” ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” “ Twelfth Night,” “As You 
Like It,” Hauptmann’s “The Sunken 
Bell,” Mr. Percy Mackaye’s “ Jeanne 
d’Arc,” and Mr. Paul Kester’s melodrama, 
“When Knighthood was in Flower,” a 
series of dramas quite sufficient to test 
the powers of any company of artists— 
tragedy, comedy, the mystical and 
poetic, the historic and romantic, and the 
grandiose realms of melodrama. ‘That 
the company stood this test as well as it 
did attests the histrionic versatility of its 
members, and in estimating its accom- 
plishments as a whole, we must keep in 
mind the great range of character and 
theme it was called upon to present. We 
are so accustomed to uninterrupted runs 
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of a duration at least sufficiently long 
for each actor and actress to settle into 
almost automatic interpretation of his or 
her part, that it is difficult to realise the 
hard work, the tax on the memory and 
the constant mental and physical re- 
adjustment necessary to present such a 
succession of plays as we have had 
at the Waldorf. Miss Marlowe is an 
exceedingly capable and sincere actress. 
Her interpretations are rather intellectu- 
ally agreeable than emotionally impres- 
sive. 
tional since she has originality of 
method, and naturally she was not 
equally satisfactory in all of the many 
parts she essayed. In all, however, her 
conscientiousness and intellectual appre- 
ciation were indubitable. Her Ranten- 
dilein lacked spontaneous witchery, but it 
was filled with admirably studied effects 
to emphasise its elfish character. Her 
inventive powers were conspicuous in the 
Mary of Mr. Kester’s drama, but perhaps 
the most satisfactory of all her per- 
formances was her Joan of Arc, though 
the play itself suffered from an absence 
of constructive unity. She was like one 
living in a dream communion with 
spiritual forces, with occasional rude 
awakenings to her physical environments 
as they pressed too harshly on mind or 
body. She conveyed truthfully the 
immense pathos of that simple heart 
and devoted life. Her Rosalind and 
Viola, again, display her acute intel- 
lectual study and originality of resource, 
but did not give us any of those great 
moments of transcendent emotion which 
are the prerogative only of the very highest 
artists; and much the same comment 
must be made of her Juliet and her 
Ophelia. Mr. Sothern is also rather the 
conscientious and painstaking than the 
inspired actor. His voice is somewhat 
monotonous in range and too frequently 
suggestive of weariness, but he never 
commits a dramatic indiscretion. Not- 
withstanding the frequent change of 
programme, every play was admirably 
mounted, not over-elaborated fortunately, 
and in truth the entire season demon- 
strated how effectively a series of stage 
pictures can be presented without weary- 
ing an audience with waits or sub- 
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merging the real interest of drama in 
superfluous display. Mr. Sothern and 


Miss Marlowe may always be sure of a 
sincerely hearty welcome in London. 


In “Mr. George,” produced at the 
Vaudeville, Mr. Louis N. Parker has 
given us a charming comedy, which, if 
not an American play, is American in its 
setting and, to a considerable extent, 
in its atmosphere. But it is to the 
America of nearly a century and a half 
ago that he takes us, and to Boston, in 
in the Colony of Massachusetts, the very 
hot-bed of the seditious (or patriotic) 
spirit which laid the corner stone of the 
strenuous republic of to-day—to Boston 
in the days of the “ Mohawk” conspiracy 
and the tea-fight off Long Wharf. The 
times are electric and the play is per- 
vaded by the intense emotions roused by 
the political crisis. The London mer- 
cantile firm of Perceval and March has 
long had a Boston branch, managed by 
the junior partner, John March. Com- 
munication between the two houses was 
slow in those days, and when the play 
opens March is expecting every moment 
the appearance of his partner from 
London, whose arrival by the packet, 
which has just entered the harbour, was 
advised by letters received by the pre- 
ceding mail. In the House Mr. Perceval 
was familiarly known as “Mr. George,” 
and naturally his expected advent has 
created an intense interest. Finally, the 
momentous arrival is announced; the 
whole staff of the establishment is 
marshalled to receive the head of the 
firm, when in walks a dainty figure, clad 
in furs, the quintessence of feminine 
charm and beauty, in the person of Miss 
Perceval, daughter of the senior partner, 
compelled to take her father’s place, 
owing to his sudden illness and death. 
She had been christened George, after the 
third King of that name, and her appear- 
ance is as much a surprise to the audience 
in the theatre as it is to John March and 
his entourage, so well has the author kept 
his secret until she comes on the stage. 
By this device of reticence, not carried 
too far, Mr. Parker happily compels the 
spectator to realise the amazement of 
March, of his spinster sisters and his 
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clerical staff at this most unexpected 
vision, a justifiable exception to the 
dramatic canon that an audience should 
never be included in the mystification 
of the dvamatis persone. From this point 
onwards we foresee the inevitable tight- 
ening of the partnership bonds, a process 
not unduly delayed by certain plausible 
stumbling blocks, which the author puts 
in the way of the lovers, who are just 
ordinary human lovers, with the usual 
equipment of diffidence, jealousy, wilful 
blindness and fondness for self-torture, all 
of which give occasion for much mirth 
and a pleasant sense of suspense on the 
part of an audience. “ Mr. George” is a 
charmingly simple, straight-forward, en- 
gaging comedy of the “bread-and- 
butter ” school, a play for the ingenué, a 
reversion to light diet for the man a 
little weary of spiced meats. Into it 
Miss Billie Burke and Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey fit like twin voices in a 
madrigal. In truth they make the whole 
delicately amorous poem. Miss Billie 
Burke carries the sweet and tenuous 
melody in every movement and utterance, 
and Mr. Hawtrey is a very manly and 
vibrant second. We do not care much 
for the comic relief or the boisterous 
Mohawks or the “’Fore Gad ” lover from 
overseas who, let us hope, was presently 
shot in the Concord fight. We have eyes 
and ears only for the gentle tale cf love 
that Mr. Parker tells so bewitchingly and 
for the delightfully amiable pair who 
interpret it for him. 


Though Mr. Bourchier’s adaptation of 


M. Henri Lavedan’s “The Duel” has 
been withdiawn from the stage of the 
Garrick after a comparatively short run, 
it demands attention, both because the 
original was so enthusiastically received 
in Paris and because the adaptation fell 
so far short of that success in London. 
It would be absurd to say that a drama 
of serious import, involving spiritual 
problems of the highest and most per- 
manent human interest, and not involving 
an accomplished act of marital infidelity, 
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has no interest for an English audience, 
and it would also be absurd to say that the 
changes made by Mr. Bourchier potently 
injure the dramatic fabric as it left the 
hands of M. Lavedan. Furthermore, the 
play was most admirably interpreted by 
the Garrick Company. Mr. Bourchier 
was an impressive Father Daniel, 
effectually interpreting the subtler phases 
of the character; Miss Vanbrugh, while 
never so convincing in strong emotional 
parts as in the less exigeant, but, in their 
way, no less difficult impersonations of 
the cryptic society dame, gave a strong 
rendering of the Duchess of Severn ; Mr. 
Cyril Keightley supplied a satisfactory 
portrait of the suave man of the world 
in whom passion may easily rise to a 
domineering and blinding flood; while 
the Bishop Boleyn of Mr. Sidney Valen- 
tine was one of the most finished and 
gracious performances I can recall on the 
London stage. What, then, worked 
against the play? It seems to me there 
is no answer but in the ridiculously 
narrew scruples of British orthodoxy—in 
our insular inability to conceive of or 
allow for a religious habit outside our 
own contracted customs of thought and 
action. It was a mistake, no doubt, to 
transfer the setting from [France to 
England. The temperaments, conditions, 
religious attitude in M. Lavedan’s play 
are essential French, and | fancy a British 
audience would have been disposed to 
greater Jeniency towards the unu:ual if 
it had been left with the foreign label on 
it. Of course, that merely means that we 
are too Philistine to be just or even broad 
minded. To have the spiritual efficacy 
of confession and priestly guidance visibly 
and audibly inculcated in a dramatic 
fiction under an English sky is too much 
for our quaintly tremulous orthodoxy to 
endure. How strange it is that, while 
religion is the father and mother of drama, 
we in this country are so divorced from art 
that we cannot tolerate an act of religious 
observance on the stage. Nothing but 
this false sentiment could have militated 
against the success of “ The Duel.” 
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The crow inquired, ‘‘O comrade deer! who is this stranger ?”’ 


HINDU TALES AND FABLES. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSKRIT BY HENRY FRANCIS.) 


OR, “ From the pleasure of eating food, 
that alone is the cause of misfortune. 
“* Fyom the snares set by a jackal a 


F 


deer was rescued by a crow.” 


The 
that?” 

The courtier replied 

“There is in South Behar a large 
wood full of champza trees. Therein 
for a long time a deer and crow dwelt 
with great friendship. Now the deer, 
wandering about at his pleasure, frisky 
and fat limbed, was spied by a certain 
jackal. 

“Beholding the deer, the jackal 
thought: ‘Hah! How much I should 
like to eat the delicate flesh of the deer. 
Let be! First let me gain its con- 
fidence ! ’ 

“Thus having planned he approached 
and said: ‘Friend! Prosperity to thee.’ 
“The deer replied : ‘Who art thou ?’ 
“The jackal answered: ‘A jackal am 

in this wood, without friends or 
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Rajah inquired: “How was 
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V. 
ON GREEDINESS. 


relations ; like one dead, solitary I live. 
Now, if I gained your honour’s friendship, 
I enter into a new living world, therefore 
I desire to be your attendant at all 
times!’ 

“The deer replied: ‘So be it!’ 

“When at length the sun descended 
below the western mountain the deer and 
the jackal went to the deer’s resting 
place. 

“There on the branch of a champza 
tree, a crow, named Good-sense, an old 
friend of the deer’s, took up his abode. 

“The crow inquired : ‘O comrade deer, 
who is this stranger ?’ 

“The deer replied: ‘A jackal who 
desires my friendship.’ 

“The crow said: ‘ Friend! To no one 
without consideration should confidence be 
granted at once. 

““* To one of unknown family or character 
on no account should residence be given. 

“* From the evil acts of a cat, Ierngdavah, 
a vulture, was killed.’ 
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“ The deer asked how it happened, and 
the crow told the story of 


“THE CAT AND THE VULTURE. 


“There is near the Ganges bank a hill, 
called the Vulture’s peak, and therein 
grows a large banyan tree. In a hole 
in that tree, through fate’s hard doom, 
deprived of beak and talons by age, lived 
an old vulture, named Ierngdavah. 
Now, the birds that frequented that tree, 
pitying the vulture’s condition, gave it 
for sustenance of their own food, here a 
little, there a little. By this means it 
sustained life. 

“Now, on a certain occasion a cat, Long 
Ears by name, came roaming there, 
looking out for a bird’s young ones. They, 
seeing him approach, from fear cried out 
and made a great hullibulloo. The noise 
being heard by the vulture, he exclaimed: 
‘Who comes there? ’ 

“Long Ears, seeing the vulture, with 
terror said to himself : ‘ Alas! Slain lam! 
Still, is it not written, “ One should not 
fear a danger, so long as that danger is not 
at hand. But if that danger should come 
close, one should act according to circum- 
stances.” Now, having come here, I 
cannot run away. What then ought to 
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be done, let that be done. 
I approach.’ 

“Thus, having thought, the cat moved 
forward and said: ‘Great sir, thee I 
salute !’ 

“ The vulture said: ‘ Who art thou?’ 

“ Long Ears replied: ‘I am a cat?’ 

“The vulture exclaimed: ‘Ah! Evil- 
minded one! Be off! Go to a distance at 
once ; if not, slain by me thou wilt-be!’ 

“The cat replied: ‘ First hear what I 
have to say, then if I should die, let me 
be killed. For, Js any one killed merely 
because of his kind, or should he be 
honoured ? 

““* His conduct being scrutinised, let him 
be slain or otherwise.’ 

“ The vulture said : ‘ State of what pro- 
fession thou art!’ 

“The cat replied: ‘I have come here 
from the Ganges bank, where constantly 
bathing, never eating meat, performing 
the vow for a full moon's change, I live. 
Thus practising I stand before you. 
Your honour, as a religious person, is the 
object of love and confidence. The birds 
everywhere before me laud you and your 


Heartless one 


multitude of good qualities ; therefore by 
your honour’s wisdom and experience 
pious knowledge is to be heard by me; 


The cat said, “ Not to injure others is the highest duty.” 
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thus do I stand. Can it be that your 
worship being such a religious one raises 
his hand to kill me, the guest of one 
day? The duties of a host are thus 
declared : 

“*To an enemy coming to your house 
hospitality should be exercised. A tree 
does not withdraw its shade from the 
woodcuttey coming to its side. 

“<*If theve is not a morsel of food ina 
house then let a guest be honouved with 
courteous words. 

“* Straw fora bed, room and water, and 
for a fourth, gentle speech. Of these ina 
house no good man ever refuses one. 

“* Whether a child or a young man or a 
youth comes to the dwelling, to them 
veverence should be shown, but above all to 
a priest. 

“* Even to worthless beings a good man 
practises charity. Truly the moon does not 
withdraw her light from the hut of the 
pariah. 

“* Tf adestitute low man indeed comes to 
the house of the very highest caste as a 
guest, he should be honoured as is proper, 
thus satisfying all divinities.’ 

“The vulture said: ‘ But cats are fond 
of meat; here are young ones of birds, 
hence I speak.’ 

“The cat hearing this, touched the 
ground and his two ears in token of an 
oath, and said: ‘By me, with ex- 
tinguished passions, the holy writings 
are studied, and this very difficult vow is 
observed. So that with others discussing 
the sacred law, there is unanimity in 
declaring that not to injure others is the 
highest duty.’ 

“ Thus, talking over the vulture, the cat 
took up its abode in the banyan tree. 
Then going daily to the nests,he brought 
the young of the birds to the hole and 
ate them there. When the young ones 
were eaten, the old birds in great sorrow 
set on foot an inquiry. 

“ The cat from its hole, hearing of this 
investigation and noise, slipped out and 
ran away. 

“ Afterwards the birds, having sought 
here and there, found the bones of their 
young ones in the hole of the tree. Then 
having assembled, they declared that 
their young ones had been eaten by the 
vulture, and so killed him. 
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“ Therefore I say : 

“*Not to everyone 
character ov family 
given. 

“* From the evil arts of a cat, Ilevngdavah, 
the vulture, was killed,’ 

“Hearing this tale, the jackal in great 
anger, said to the crow: 

“*When first you saw this deer you 
must have been of a family unknown to 
him. Then how, up to now, has grown 
this great friendship between you except 
by friendly intercourses? For 

“«* Where there ts not a learned man, there 
even one of little intellect is praised. 

““* Ina country where there are no woods 
even a castor oil plant ts looked upon as a 
great tree! 

““* This one ts a low person or a stranger ! 
Such is the calculation of the narrow 
minded. 

“* But with persons of generous hearts, 
the whole earth is one family. So | say, 
because this deer wishes to call me a 
relative ! ’ 

“The deer said: ‘ Why all this bother ? 
Why not all together, with pleasant 
conversation, let us rest happily! For 

“*Not because one ts called a friend he isa 
Sriend, or an enemy an enemy. 

“* By their acts friends ave known, as 
also enemies.’ 

“The crow muttered. ‘So be it!’ 

“ And in the morning each one accord- 
ing to his wish, went out as he pleased. 

“Now one day, secretly, the jackal said 
to the deer, ‘Comrade, in this very 
wood, a field full of corn is to be found. 
Thither I, leading you, will show it.’ 

“This having been done, the deer, 
going there every day, fed on the corn 
crop. 

“Then the crop so grazed was per- 
ceived by the field owner and he set a 
snare. 

“Afterwards, the deer, having gone 
there, was caught tight in the ropes of 
the snare and mourned within himself : 
‘Why am I thus caught by the black 
snare, with a fatal snare, without help 
from a friend ?’ $7 


of an unknown 
should shelter be 


“‘ But about that time the jackal arrived 
and seeing the state of affairs, thought 
to himself: ‘Aha! my deceit plot has 
borne fruit, of my heart’s wish abundant 
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The crow asked, “ Where is the jackal ?” 


accomplishment there will be. For 
when this deer is cut up, flesh and 
blood-smeared bones surely there will be 
got.’ 

“The deer, seeing him, with delight 
called out, ‘O comrade jackal, cut now 
my snare bonds, quickly deliver me 
For is it not said: 

“* One may know a friend in misfortune, 
in battle a hero, in debis an honest man, a 
wife when property is lost, in trouble a 
relation. 

“* Ata festival, in any trouble, in famine 
time, or a revolution—at the king’s door, 
or at the cemetery, whoso stands near, he is 
a relation.’ 

“The jackal having again and again 
eyed the snare bonds, thought to him- 
self, ‘Tight indeed is the deer caught! ’ 

“But he said: ‘Comrade deer! these 
snare ropes are made of hide, therefore 
to-day being a fast day, how can I bite 
them at present, with my teeth? O 
friend, on another occasion I can touch 
them ; therefore in the morning as you 
desire, so shall be done!’ 

“ Then retiring slyly to a short distance, 
silently that jackal stood. 

“About this time, being towards even- 
ing, the crow finding the deer did not 


return, searched here and there, and at 
length, having discovered what had 
happened, called out to the deer: ‘My 
comrade! what is this?’ 

“‘ The deer replied : ‘ This is the fruit of 
slighting a friend’s advice. For 

“* Whoso heeds not the advice of well 
wishing friends, when adversity is near he 
ts a delighter of enemies.’ 

“The crow asked : 
jackal ?’ 

“ The deer replied : ‘ Just there, looking 
out for my flesh, in hiding he stands.’ 

“ The crow said: ‘O friend, by me even 
before was said : 

“* Because a bad man speaks smooth words, 
that is no reason for granting him con- 
fidence. 

“* On his tongue he carries honey, but in 
his heart he bears strychnine poison. 

“Now, in the morning, the owner of the 
cornfield, stick in hand, coming to the 
land, was seen by the crow. 

“ Perceiving him clearly, the crow said: 
‘O comrade deer, pretend that thou art 
dead. Swell out thy stomach with wind 
like a dead beast, and remain with legs 
stiffened out. If I make a cawing noise, 
then rouse thyself, quickly jump up and 
run away as fast as you can!’ 


‘Where is the 
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“The deer followed exactly the crow’s 
advice. Then the owner of the field 
approaching, with eyes distended with 
joy at seeing the deer in that state, 
exclaimed, ‘Of yourself you have died, 
have you?’ 

“Thus saying, the field owner loosened 
the snare ropes from the legs of the deer 
and threw them to one side. He then 
began to coil them up. 

“Whilst he was thus engaged, the 
deer, hearing the crow make a cawing 
noise, sprang upon its feet and ran away 
as fast as it could. The field owner, in 


great disgust, threw his stick after the 
fleeing deer, but the stick missed the 
deer and hit the jackal, who was hiding 
near, and killed it. 

“So it is said: 

“* In three years, or three months, or three 


fortnights, or three days, or at some time 


the fruit of virtue or of vice will surely be 
borne.’ 

“ Therefore I say: 

“* The pleasure of eating food is often the 
cause of misfortune. 

“* From the snares caused by a jackal the 
deer was rescued by a crow.” 


ROSETTE. 


(Translated from French of Philippe Desportes.) 


OSETTE, since the day of your going, 
How changed is the heart that was mine! 
And I, your inconstancy knowing, 

Have brought my own heart into line; 
No longer such beauty has power 

Upon me—a transient thirst ; 
And we'll see who'll repent of this hour, 

Fickle Shepherdess, first ! 


While I in my grief am bewailing 
Estrangement that parts me from you, 
No doubt you're (from habit) regaling 
Yourself with a lover or two. 
A weathercock couldn’t so quickly 
Veer round, though the winds did their worst : 
We shall see who'll repent and feel sickly, 
Fickle Shepherdess, first ! 


Where then are the promises given 
And sighings on saying “ goodbye”? 

Were the tears that you dropped then not driven 
By heart’s feeling into the eye? 


The liar! 


Let no man allow her 


His trust—or for ever be curst !— 
We shall see who'll repent of this hour, 
Fickle Shepherdess, first ! 


His love is not my love, who’s taken 
What once was a true lover’s place; 
And she for whom you are forsaken 
Excels you in faith as in face 
Go, cultivate friendship’s new flower ; 
Mine shall bloom and not fade as of erst; 
And we'll see who'll repent of this hour, 
Fickle Shepherdess, first ! 


A. C. OsBorne. 





THE FATE OF MRS. SMITH. 


By JUSTINIA MOORE, 


“17 LOVE you, dear one, will you be my 
wife?” 

The question had been growing to 
its birth for a week, and was given to 
the world on the fairest day in all the 
year. 

It was mid-June, “the time of roses, 
and the longest day.” The heights of 


Cliveden, robed in many-shaded green, 


cast a verdant reflection into the bur- 
nished bosom of the flowing Thames. 
The sky burnt like an enamelled shield, 
and the royal sun blazed down his 
appointed path towards his couch in the 
west. 

In the towns, the pavements burnt, 
and the air quivered with the summer 
heat. A new-born love would surely 
have died amid the roar and reek of a 
city; but out in the Thames Valley, 
where the cool river murmured all day, 
and the nightingales trilled and jugged 
all night; where faint breezes fluttered 
the leaves and swung the heavy-headed 
roses—Nature’s censers—the tiny love 
grew hourly and waxed stronger, draw- 
ing the maiden and the man closer and 
closer together, till, on that perfect after- 
noon, their hands met, and the man spoke. 

“T love you, dear one, will you be my 
wife?” 

The birds above twittered, and the 
river below sang, but the girl’s heart 
stood still, and her face grew as white 
as her gown. 


Philip Tressider saw the creeping pallor 
of her fair cheeks. 

“Dorinda, darling, have I frightened 
you? Have I spoken toosoon? Forgive 
me if I have; but, indeed, I thought you 
cared—a little.” 

Dorinda Vane raised herself from the 
scarlet punt cushions amid which she 
had flung herself with lazy abandonment 
an hour ago. She had thrown aside her 
hat, and the sunshine filtering through 
the leaves struck golden notes from 
among the tangles of her ruffled curls. 

She pushed the hair back from her 
forehead as she sat upright. 

“You have not frightened me, Philip, 
but I was wishing you had not spoken,” 
her voice sank to a faint whisper, and a 
hot blush overwhelmed the pallors of 
her face—“ for—I do care—a great deal.” 

A look of passionate joy swept across 
his handsome bronzed features. 

“And for that sweet reason you will 
be my wife?” he cried, eagerly. 

She laid one hand, small and very 
white, and innocent of rings, across his 
smiling mouth, and shook her head 
sorrowfully. 

“ And for that reason—which to me is 
bitter—I cannot marry you.” 

“Dorinda! Why? I adore you, and 
you say you love me. What reason can 
there be against our marriage?” 

For answer she Jaid one hand upon his 
coat sleeve. Well cut, well worn, well 
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brushed as the garment was, it was more 
than ordinarily threadbare. No one but 
a millionaire or a very poor man would 
have worn such a coat. 

Then, with a gesture, she indicated 
her shabby little frock, her sailor hat, 
trimmed with a scrap of cheap blue 
ribbon, her mended shoes. 

Philip Tressider caught her meaning 
at once, but he was not beaten yet. 
Other men as poor as he had won wives, 
so why not he? 

“Tam poor—bitterly, cruelly poor,” he 
cried. “When my father died burdened 
with debts of honour, he little guessed 
the terrible legacy I should take upon 
myself. But, darling, another year or 
so and they will be discharged, and I 
hope to get my company in a few months. 
And with you by my side I should 
struggle through to better times.” 

“ Listen to me, Philip,” said Dorinda, 
a weariness creeping into her voice, and 
a tired, worn look shadowing the glories 
of her violet eyes; “ till we met here at 
the Marchants’ a week ago, you knew 
nothing of me. Oh, yes; I know you 
took me down to dinner at the Kynastons’, 


and danced with me twice—you see, | 
remember—at Lady Newbold’s dance. 


But all that counts for nothing. We 
were almost strangers till a week ago. 
You've seen me in a white muslin frock 
at a dance, and in a white cotton frock 
on the river. I dare say you have never 
noticed the difference between my white 
gowns and those of other girls. Men 
don’t know that muslins and cottons are 
equally the badge of wealth and of 
poverty. The Marchants are old friends 
of mine, and they insist on my staying 
here with them every year for a fortnight 
before their smart set come. You would 
see how poor I was if I were among 
other girls.” 

“Dorinda! I won't believe that the 
shabbiness of your gowns or my coats 
can influence you in this matter.” 

“Heavens forbid!” cried the girl, 
sadly. “But let me finish. Perhaps you 
don’t know that at home—ah! Philip, 
if you could see my home, you would 
pity me.” A sob caught her throat, but 
she forced herself to go on. “ There is 
no mother there, she died eight years ago, 
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but there are two girls—one so pretty, 
Philip—and three boys, all so good and 
dear—and then—there is—my father.” 

One glance at her face, scorched by a 
blush of shame, told him the rest. 

“1 understand—go on,” he said. 

“T want to get the girls away from 
home before they are any older, and the 
boys have to be put tosomething. They 
are good now—but the example——-” she 
sighed. “The man who marries me 
must be able to help them. Oh! my: 
love, don’t make it too hard for me! I 
am the eldest. Iam pretty. I must do 
the best for them. I must try to marry 
a man with money.” 

She bowed her head upon her knees, 
and a passion of sobs shook her frame for 
amoment. Then she faced Philip and 
—the future. She was deadly pale, and 
her eyes glittered, but her voice was 
steady — 

“ Take me back, please. 
tired.” 

He rose without a word, shoved the 
punt from beneath the overhanging 
woods, and sent it gliding down stream. 

% * x 

It was just such another afternoon 
three years later, when Sir Philip Tressi- 
der landed at Folkestone Harbour. 

In face he was a thought thinner, per- 
haps a shade more bronzed; otherwise 
time had passed him by unchanged. But 
Dame Fortune had played queer tricks 
with his life. Fame had come to him 
through his profession ; rank and riches 
through his family. Now hewas returned 
from India on leave, and was going to 
stay with friends at the place where he 
had landed. 

Suddenly a voice, sweet and gay, 
cried— 

“Why, it’s Philip Tressider ; don’t you 
remember me?” 

He looked down, and saw the girl he 
loved best in the world. 

“ Dorinda!” he cried, and clapsed her 
two small hands within hisown. ‘“ You! 
how happy to meet! I have but just 
arrived—and you ? 2 

“TI live here, and you must come and 
see me. There’s my home,” and she 
waved her hand towards one of a terrace 
offhigh white houses. 


I am rather 
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As she did so he looked at her, and at 
once noted that times with her, as with 
him, had bettered. Her lovely figure 
was moulded into a gown elaborate with 
lace and embroideries, an airy bonnet of 
the daintiest construction was perched 
above her golden locks 
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struggled through the crowd to them. 
That night at dinner Mrs. Dorian spoke 
across the table to where, behind an 
embankment of flowers and lights, her 
husband sat. 

“T met Mrs.Smith to-day. That horrid 
husband of hers is coming out again.” 


y 


He shoved the punt from beneath the overhanging woods. 


‘* May I come and see you to-morrow ?” 
he asked eagerly. 

“I shall be so glad if you will,” she 
answered, smiling deliciously into his 
eyes. 

The next moment he caught a glimpse 
of his friends Colonel and Mrs. Dorian, 
and hastily taking leave of Dorinda, 


“Oh, how quite too awful!” lisped a 
little woman, with rouged cheeks and a 
very décolletée bodice, who sat at Tressi- 
der’s right hand. “ Mrs. Smith says he is 
quite quiet now. Indeed, it seems he 
can’t help being so. The brain disease 
has affected the spine, and he is 
helpless.” 
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“How ghastly!” said the décolletée 
lady, with a shudder. 

“ It'sa mercy for his poor wife,” growled 
a man across the table. 

“Why?” said Tressider, to keep the 
conversation going. 

“Well, Jack Smith used to be a very 
good fellow,” explained Colonel Dorian, 
“till his father died. A _ restraining 
influence was lost with him; and Jack 
dropped into money and bad habits at 
the sametime. Folkestone is not abovea 
bit of gossip, and in a couple of years the 
women hereabouts thought twice before 
they bowed to young Smith in the streets. 

“Then he married such a lovely girl. 
She’s quite a ‘lioness’ in Folkestone 
circles; you must meet her, Tressider. 
She was a Londoner, and I fancy knew 
nothing about him save that he was rich. 
Jack put on the brake for the first three 
months of married life—had his wife’s 
family to stay with him, and seemed 
quite domesticated. But that period of 
suppression only made him worse, and 
the man became a brute.” 

“Why didn’t they suppress him?” 
said Tressider. 

“Well they did; but not till he had 
chased his wife all over the house with 
an openrazor. He went raving mad.” 

“ And now he’s coming out again?” 

“Yes,”’ said Mrs. Dorian; “ but he is 
quite harmless now, merely idiotic.” 
Then she nodded to the décolletée lady, 
and all rose from the table. 

Next day the hours were all too long 
till Sir Philip found himself outside the 
house that held Dorinda. 

“Is Miss Vane at home ?” he inquired. 

“No one of that name lives here ”’ said 
the smart maid. 

“ Perhaps next door?” 

“TI think not, sir,” rejoined the servant, 
adding, “but my mistress, Mrs. Smith, 
may know.” 

At that moment Dorinda herself 
flashed like a sun-ray into the hall, and 
drew him into a dainty little boudoir. 

“But, Dorinda!” Philip cried, laugh- 
ing at her impetuosity. “They told me 
you didn’t live here. A Mrs. Smith——” 

“T am Mrs. Smith!” said Dorinda, 
simply. 

The story he had heard last night 
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flashed back to him, but h2 thrust it from 
him. 

The name was so ordinary, it was 
impossible that this fair thing could be 
the sport of so cruel a fate. 

“But not Mrs. Jack Smith?” he cried 
eagerly. 

She gave a gesture of assent, then her 
self-control gave way,and she abandoned 
herself to hisarmsand wept upon his breast. 

But during the three weeks that 
remained to her of freedom and of hap- 
piness she never again yielded to her 
misgivings and her fears. And after the 
final meeting between herself and Philip, 
she wrote :— 

“TI love to know you care forme. Your 
affection is the one live thing in my dead 
life—the single flower within my desert 
heart. But, Philip—my Philip, and I call 
you so for the last time, our ways lie 
apart. They only touched for those few 
dear hours at Maidenhead. My duty lies 
here, as the wife of a sorely afflicted man 
who took me and mine from poverty. 

“Your way, Philip, lies out in the 
world. Dear heart, no woman can ever 
love you as I do now, but the least 
loving of wives will be your glory. 

“] should only be yourshame. Kiss me 
once, and once again; now farewell for 
ever.” 

A month later Sir Philip received a 
letter from Colonel Dorian :— 

“ Folkestone, August.—Dear Tressider, 
—When are you coming to look us up 
again? Heaps of your old friends are 
down here, and the weather is lovely. 
By the bye, we have had rather a shock 
just recently. You remember Mrs.Smith, 
I dare say. In fact, my wife always 
thinks you were taken with her pretty 
face and golden hair. The poor little 
woman is dead. That wretched husband 
of hers managed to drag himself to her 
bedside one night last week andsmothered 
her with her own pillows. There was no 
reason for the act, of course; for she was 
the most dutiful of wives. The funeral 
was yesterday. Every one was there,and 
heaps of flowers. Yours always, FRED 
Dorian.” 

Sir Philip Tressider read the letter 
twice, but the second time the words 
swam in a mist. “ Poor little Dorinda! ” 
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By GEORGE CECIL. 


CHARITY CONCERTS: THE OPERA: THE';COMING MOODY-MANNERS SEASON: 


WANTED—ANOTHER DE PACHMANN: 


SUGGESTED—A “CLOSE TIME” 


ARE WE A MUSICAL RACE? 


FOR MODERN ENGLISH COMPOSERS: 


SIGNOR LE CONTE’S RECITAL: A WUNDERKIND: THE MISSES SASSARD, 


Cuarity concerts seldom repay the 
trouble spent in attending them. At the 
average entertainment one 
is confronted with the rag, 
tag, and bobtail of aspirants 
—whom Providence has not intended to 
be associated with music. But during 
the summer several instrumentalists and 
singers of the first rank may be heard 
thereat. In this connection my trust- 
worthy deputy writes :—‘‘M. Johannes 
Wolff is givinga concert at the AXolian 
Hall, on July 1st, for the benefit of the 
Church Army. Princess Christian and 
her daughters will be present, and some 
of the best-known artists will contribute 
to the programme. M. Wolff is having 
a very busy season between London and 
Paris, his engagements at public and 
private concerts running, sometimes, two 
and three deep a day.” Interesting, too, 
will be the “benefit” which M. Louis 
Hillier is getting up at His Majesty’s 
Theatre on July 2nd, in aid of the 
Benevolent Fund of the Foreign Press 
Association. 

According to one of the most respected 
of the Covent Garden dressers, “everything 

is O. K.” Crowded houses 
The Opera. Jisten entranced to Signor 
Caruso’s most mellifluous voice ; Signor 
Scotti’s Marcello is one of the features 
of “La Bohéme”; and Mlle. Destinn’s 
reputation is enhanced almost each time 
that she appears. Mme. Donalda, as 
Violetta, has sung the delightful phrases 
commencing “ Ditte alla giovinne” in a 
manner which recalls the skill of her 
distinguished predecessors, and her treat- 
ment of the last page of the duet for 
Mimi and Rodolfo lingers pleasantly in 
the memory of the experienced critic. 
The ventrée of Signor Sammarco as 
Tonio also has been an event of operatic 
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Charity 
Concerts. 


importance, for none can sing the Pro- 
logue with such beauty of tone as he; 
and Mme. De Cisneros, fresh from her 
New York successes, again is one of the 
company’s prominent members. 
The Moody-Manners Opera Company 
shortly opens its London season at the 
Lyric. The vrepertoive in- 
Tone cludes “Faust,” “Tann- 
Manners hauser,” “ Lohengrin,” “ The 
Season. Merry Wives of Windsor,”— 
in which Mlle. Zélie de Lussan, as Mrs. 
Ford, displays her wonted charm—“ II 
Trovatore,” “Carmen,” and a dozen 
other works whose popularity is assured. 
Mr. Manners’s list also contains a number 
of operas which he has most sportingly 


MLLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, WHO WILL SING 
DURING THE COMING MOODY-MANNERS 
SEASON AT THE LYRIC THEATRE. 
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A CARICATURI BY M. DE CISNEROS, WHOSE WIFE, MADAME 
IS ENGAGED AT COVENT GARDEN. 


DE CISNEROS, 


produced from time to time—to find that 
a besotted public prefers “ Maritana”’ 
and other masterpieces of the “Idiot 
Boy, or Dumb but Innocent” type. It 
is, however, to be hoped Londoners will 
remember that Madame Fanny Moody's 
Mignon is amongst the season’s attrac- 
tions, and that such works as “ Robert 
the Devil,” “ L’Etoile du Nord,” and 
other alleged “ old-fashioned”’ operas 
are part of their operatic education. 
Mr. Manners’s enterprise is without limit ; 
but if his patrons support only well- 
worn works, he cannot be expected to 
throw away money on new productions 
and interesting revivals. The company 
includes Mme. de Vere—whose singing of 
“D’Amor sull’ ali rosée”’ is worth going 
a considerable distance to hear; Mr. 
Ludwig—whose impersonation of the title- 
vole in “ The Flying Dutchman” is one 
of the most satisfying the English stage 
can offer, Miss Rosina Beynon—a con- 
tralto who should attain eminence in 
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her profession, Mr. Joseph 
O'Mara, and Mr. Lewys 
James a baritone who 
lately has learnt to exercise 
a judicious restraint over 
his agreeable voice. With 
Signor Sapio as conductor 
of the French and Italian 
operas, and Herr Eckhold in 
charge of the Wagner and 
other German works, a desi- 
rable ensemble should result. 
M. de Pachmann’s depar- 
ture has left in the breasts 
of his admirers 
an aching void. 
Herr Backhaus 
and others play 
Chopin delightfully enough 
but none can approach 
the inimitable absentee. Per- 
haps during M. de Pach- 
mann’s absence his equal 
may be found. Here is a 
chance for both haity aliens 
and well-groomed Britons. 
The EnGuisn ILLus- 
TRATED’S con- 
temporaries con- 
tinually inquire 
“Are we over- 
“Do we sleep too 
little?” and “Are we not clever?” 
Following their lead, we ask:—“ Are 
we a musical race?” As a matter of 
fact, there is no country in the world in 
which so much bad singing is allowed 
and so many appalling songs are pub- 
lished, though a good instrumentalist 
usually gains applause galore—if few 
guineas. The Berlin Komische Opera 
Company, which has been giving 
“The Tales of Hoffmann” at the 
Adelphi, has every reason to consider 
us unmusical. In spite of its music 
being charming, and, in several in- 
stances, extremely well sung, the opera 
received the poorest support imaginable. 
An unusually inane “musical comedy” 
with a cast of uneducated, sheep-faced 
women and half -a-dozen overdressed 
actors can attract the mixed mob; a 
work which appeals to an intelligent 
Berliner is wasted on the alleged musical 
Briton. Readers are invited to contribute 


Wanted— 
Another De 
Pachmann, 


Are we 
a Musical 
Race? 


eating ourselves?” ; 
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their ideas upon this engrossing sub- 
ject. 

With scarcely a single exception, there 
is no need for modern English composers ; 
they are as unnecessary as 
new Peers. Paisiello and 
Grétry have composed exqui- 
site things which were almost 
unknown in this benighted 
country till Mr. Thomas 
Beecham—and the New Symphony Or- 
chestra—introduced them. Cherubino, 
Mehul, and a dozen others, have given 
us operas in which the most enchanting 
vocal numbers are to be found, and the 
orchestral violin and piano compositions 
of their contemporaries are unapproached 
by the music-mongers of to-day. It is 
suggested that the powers-that-be pro- 
hibit alleged composers from publishing 
their efforts— until there arises, say, 
another Mozart. 

Mr. Delmar-Williamson’s vocal recital 
provided an appreciative audience with 
a highly agreeable 
entertainment, and 
Miss Florence A. 


Suggested— 
A * Close 
Time ” for 

Modern 
English 
Composers. 


Mr. Delmar 
Williamson's 
Recital. 


Freeman’s singing 


contributed in no small measure 
to the success of the concert. 
If Miss Freeman (who is a new 
comer) continues as well as she 
has begun, the concert plat- 
form will have gained a wel- 
come recruit. 

Greig is to visit England— 
to conduct his piano concerto 
at the Leeds Fes- 
tival in October, 
the pianist being Percy 
Grainger. After this Festival 
Mr. Grainger goes on tour, 
preparatory to giving recitals 
in Paris and Copenhagen. 

Signor Leconte’s artistic sing- 
ing always is an agreeable re- 
lief to the strenuous 
methods which pre- 
vail in these isles. 
When he an- 
nounces a recital, one knows 
that the programme will con- 
tain songs by composers of 
note, and that he will be heard 
to advantage in them. Upon 


Greig’s Visit. 


Signor 
Leconte’s 
Recital, 
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the occasion of his recent recital he 
displayed a control of voice and a 
command of colour which enabled him 
to do justice to the music. 

Writes my deputy:—* Miss Beatrice 
Harrison, who recently made her début 
at Queen's Hall, is that rare 
person—a child ’cellist. She 
is only just fourteen years 
old, but her playing is already most 
remarkable, and her tone and technique 
place her on a level with players many 
years her senior. She is studying with 
Mr. W. E. Whitehouse, and under his 
tuition she won a valuable prize at a 
musical institution when she was only 
ten-and-a-half and had been Jearning the 
‘cello eighteen months. This feat she 
performed against 4,000 competitors— 
senior and junior!” 

The Misses Sassard’s recent recital 
afforded such pleasure to an 
intelligent audience, that 
their next venture should 


A new Child 
‘Cellist. 


The Misses 
Sassard. 


SIGNOR SIMONETTI—-OF THE LONDON TRIO, 
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prove particularly welcome. Duets by 
Purcell and Brahms cannot be heard 
too often, while Emil Sjégren’s “Il 
pleut du Printemps ” and Dargomijsky’s 
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“ Dearest Little Maiden” are well worth 
including in the next programme. It is 
artists such as the Misses Sassard who 
make concert-going a pleasure. 


MODERN FASHIONS 


Are only a survival of the fittest. 
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